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INTRODUCTION. 
UVritten by another hand.) 


I+ cannot fail to furnish matter of sincere 
regret, that the study of the PARENT LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE UNIVERSE is now so very 
little attended to. For many years it has 
been solely confined te Theological Stu-. 
dents; and even among these, 2 Hebrew 
scholar 1s rara avis in terra. In the Church 
ef England, a few eminent Hebrew scholars 
have appeared; and the fruit of their la. 
bours and researches in the Old Testament 
Scriptures we continue to enjoy. In Scots 
land, this study, farther than a few monthg 
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while at College, is almost totally negtect- 
ed among the established clergy; so that 
any knowledge of the Hebrew language is 
there almost exclusively confined to dis- 
senters. But, both in England and Scot- 
land, an acquaintance with the language 
in which, the Old Testament Scriptures are 
recorded, is much less an object of atten- 
"ion than its importance requires. 

" 

Nor is it to Theological studies only that 
the value of the original language applies ; 
it will be found extending its influence, and 
spreading forth its branches, through every 
linguage in Europe, nay probably,in the 
world, were we sufficiently acquainted with 
them to trace its progress. To demonstrate 
this fact, and at the same time throw light 
on the nature and structure of the laneuage 


itself, are the chief purposes of the follow- 


+ . . ; 
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‘In this age of research and investigation, 
language has not been neglected; yet it is 
not a little surprising, that the learned have 
so universally agreed to neglect the Hebrew 
in these researches; on no other subject 
would we explore the branches, and over- 

look the root and stem. Language is the 
medium of communication between the ma- 
terial animal life and the spiritual rational 
powers in’man. It is the link which con- 
nects the senses and the understanding. 
Language, in its greatest latitude, is the 

universe brought into subsistence by sound; 
so that by it we can, at pleasure, call every 
being, form, place, or action in nature in- 
to ideal existence, both to ourselves and 
others. ‘This manner of rousing all the ac- 
tions of the mind, without the material 
presence of the objects which supply our 
ideas, renders mankind capable of a more 
enlarged and dignified use of this cre. 
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For, by these means, creation is not only 
applied immediately to maintain and sup- 
port the numerous lives it produces, but is 
made subservient to a degree of life and 
powers, which its most delicate machinery 
can have no dire& or immediate effet upon. 


The knowledge of language becomes 
thus a very noble and interesting science + 
for the necessary parts of speech, and man- 
ner of composing sentences in all languages, 
bear such an analogy to the construction, 
and operations of nature, as conneéts the 
knowledge of the grammarian and natur- 
alist, and also demonstrates upen what 
principles our mental powers are supported 
and act. Thus speech becomes a standing: 
rehearsal of the material system for the 
behoof of the mind’; and hence it follows, 
that nature is the source from which lan- 
guage originally drew her stores. This 
view of language is more fully illustrated 
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jn the Hebrew than in any other language 
whatever; and, on that account, the study 
of it would furnish an ‘nexhaustible fund of 


‘nformationand amusement at the same times 


Language was one of the first blessings 
communicated by the Almighty to Adam 5 
and the language of which Heaven was the 
author and teacher, we may rest assured 
was most perfect and complete. Words, 
then, were not unmeaning m themselves, 
as many of them now are, only deriving 
importance from certain meanings which 
fancy or whim first di@ated; but, in the 
Hebrew language, it will be found that 
every word and term took their source from 
a manifest allusion to some quality or attri- 
bute of the object to which it was applied. 
Nor is the divine origin of this language 
the only thing which stamps its pre-eml- 
nence above all others; but the peculiar su- 
perintending care of heaven 1s most re- 
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markable in preserving it pure and uncor- 


* 


rupted for several thousand years. When’ 


the writings of men who lived at a distance 
of near two thousand years from one an- 


other are compared together, the language 


will be found to have invariably retained its 
primeval dignity, and to be neither improved 


nor impaired as to its singular plainness, 


beauty, and strength. So remarkable ig 
this unity in it, that there js hoesuch thing 
to be met with as the change of a word, 
through an old one falling into disuse and 
4 new one being introduced, All the words 
in it are unalterably preserved, and used 

from first to last, where the same ihing ig 
” designed to be expressed without variation 
of circumstance, 


The originality of the Hebrew language 
being incontrovertible, nothing can be more 
natural than that alt other languages should 
i some respects be derivatives 3 or at least, 
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to a certain extent, partake in ite influence. 
-o-this, the circulation of the Scriptures 
afhong the nations greatly contributed, as 
well as many other concomitant circum- 
stances. The first peopling of the isles of 
the. Gentiles ; the sending forth of Abra- 
ham’s twelve sons into the east country, 
‘where they became princes ; the early con- 
ne&tion which subsisted between the Egyp- 
 tians and Israelites; these and many simi- 
far events must have had-a remarkable ef- 
fe& in circulating the Hebrew language 
through the world. We are told, Acts 1. 
s. that there were at that time “ Jews, de- 
vout men, from every nation under heaven, 
dwelling at Jerusalem,”—that the language 
of every nation under heaven should there- 
fore participate of the Jewish cannot be 
wondered at. 

To shew the extent of this influence, to 
‘prove the importance of the Hebrew as the 
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parent language of all, and to elucidate the © 
nature of the Hebrew Roots, not only as 

roots of their own natural offspring, but ax 

sending forth branches wherever the tongue 
of man conveys his thoughts, was a fa-. 
vourite pursuit of Mr Pirie. Few men 
were more fitted for such investigation; and 
had he never lifted his pen on any other sub- 
ject, the following pages would establish 
his reputation as a scholar and a christian. 


t 


Perth, 1st March 1807. 
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I SHALL proceed now to give a pretty large 
specimen of words from a variety of European 
languages, both antient and modern, which are 
indisputably of an Hebrew original, as they have 
not only the same radical letters, and so nearly 
the same sound with their respective Hebrew 
roots, but are employed to convey the same 
leading idea or characteristic property, although 
they are not applied to the same object. Here 
I shall frequently point out the various deflec- 
tions or modifications which many words of that 
mother language have undergone in their pro- 
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gress through the various ages and nations unto 
this day. 


AN, MAN, ab, abbe. These words originally | 
" conveyed the idea of Jertility, Hence they were 
used by the Hebrews to denote a father, grden 
cars of corn, &e. The Syriac xox, the Greek 
and English adda, i.e. father, still convey the 
same idea. As the governor of an abbey was 
always called the father of the religious house, 
so denominated, the Saxons called him abud or 
abbed, as the French and English still call him 
sbbot: and 25 every structure of that kind was 
reared in some fertile plain, hence fre building 
atself was called by the Latins abbatia, from 
whence the French abjaie and the English abbey ; 
which last is the Hebrew term precisely. The 
English abbacy, denoting the rights and jurisdic-_ 
tion of an-abbot, the Latin abutessa, the Sax- 
on abudesse, and French abbesse, are obviously of 
the same original, 


wh, ash, fre. Hence that substance to which 
a body is reduced by burning is called asce, Sax. 
argo, Goth. asca, Island, asche, Belg. ace, old 
ocotch, and ashes in Enelish. As it was the an~- 
Cient custom to burn the dead, their remains 
are still cailed ashes. As the ash-tree was an- 
ciently dedicated to the solar fire, the reason of | 
its name is obvious. The Latin GS50) usst, and 
eur assation, ustion, are evidently of this radix. 
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mtx aleph or alp, the chief or leader. Hence 
the leading letter in the alphabet was called by 
the Hebrews and Greeks alpha. Hence pro- 
bably that range of mountains which divide~ 
France from Italy, on account of their exceed- 
ing height, was called by the antients pes, and 
now Alps, 4. ¢. the chief of mountains. ° 


“ax aber, or, according to the Celtic pro- 
nounciation, aver, signifies strength. This word 
was applied by our northern nations to denote 
their capital cities—-Aberdeen, Abernethy, &c. 
The antient Britons applied it to the mouth of 
ariver, where its current fails into the sea with 
collected force. Hence the English verb fe aver, 
i.e. tO assert strongly, and the French averer. 
A large horse or bull was called by the Hebrews 
aver, and these animals are still called by the 
sanre name in the old Scots tongue. "The La« 
tin aper, a boar, seems to. have the same original. 


™yx azob. gave birth tothe Latin hysopus, the 
Saxon Aysop, the French Ayssope, and our Ayssap. 
In all, the same plant is signified. 


JIN avon or avery vanity, what is transient and. 
fleeting, still retains its radical idea in the Erse 
avon, which signifies a river. Hence the Welch 
afon and the Syriac abanab. ‘The Hebrews ape 

A Zz 
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plied it to filly, inignity, &c. Hence our Inge 
lish vain and the Latin vanus. | 
The ass has got his name in different nations 
from different qualities ; yk azn, to hang like 
the ears, or a pair of scales, is plainly the source 
of the [slandic are and the Latin asinus, denot- 
ing the ass, because of his long ears. In Ten- 
tonic, he was called ese/, the same as the Hebrew 
vay osel slothful, on account of the sluggish - 
disposition of that animal. 


yy os OY ox, steady, firmly fixedg, in Hebrew 
signified the back-bone; of in. Latin a bone in 
general: oxa, Sax.—-oxe, Dan. and Island.—oz, 
Belg.—and ox in English, have all the same ori- 
ginal. The Latin os, the mouth, is derived from 
LUY os, to Consume, 


PW ors or bors, dreadful, terrible, was retained 
in the Saxon language, and applied to the ani- 
mal we still call 4orse, so denominated from the 
terror he strikes in battle. The. name of the 
Latin god of war is taken from a deflexion of 
this root, port mars. Hence martialis, martial, 


TN or, as the y is frequently changed for 4, 
‘YR shintng, enlightening. This word was re- 
tained in all the northern languages with little 
variation either of sound or sense; aer, Lat. 
ane, Gr. air, French and English. 
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tix ach, grief. This became the Greek ayep 

pain, the Saxon ace, and the English ake. “97 

achli, alas ta me, is the source of the Saxon egile, 

to grieve or be uneasy, whence comes our Eng~ 
lish aif and to asl, 


PN ars, heavy, sluggish, This word come 
monly denotes the earth, or what rests on it. 
Hence came the Saxon ears, the, Teutonic arsz, 
the Belgic cers, and the English arse. 


_ mw aoth, a sign, mark, token, is 5 the mother 
of aith Goth. ath Sax. aeth old Scotch, and oath 
English, the token or sign of truth. 


TIND baey, entry, going in. Hence that part 
of the sea which runs into the land, the middle 
of which is broadtr than its first entrance, is 
catled in Belgic baye, in Italic baie, and in Eng~ 
lish bays 3 1. the place by which ships enter or 
come in? 


bya gaol or gal, ta redeem. It was used also" 
to signify revenge taken for the murder of a 
near relation. As people are principally re- 
deemed from prison, the northern nations have 
employed it to convey this idea Hence geol, 
Brit. geole, French, ghuole, Belg. gatola, Ital. and. 
gaol or jail, English. Hence also ga/ea, Ital. 
galere, Fr. and our galley, a low. built vessel. ps- 
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vigated by slaves, as also gallows. As murder 
could not be avenged but by blood, which dee 
filed the avenger, hence this root signified also_ 

- pollution, or what is loathsome, and so is akin to 
2”) to abhor or loath. In this sense it was res 
tained with little variation of sound in all our: 
northern tongues, as. in our ga//; 


21 gib, convex, prominent, became the Latin 
gibbus, the. French gibbeaux, and English gidboun 
riv2a giboe, a hillock or bow/. Hence our Scots’ 
geabby, the stomach. of an hen, &c. 


422, to prevail or have the mastery. Fence 
the Welch gwr a man, and the Latin vir. It 
denoted a man in Hebrew also. Hence too the 
Greek xe@ijra, the Latin guberne, and the Eng» 
lish gevern, governour, €c.. * 

As all our northern tribes delighted in war, 
they ali agreed in calling the Deity by a name 
which signifies strength or warlike accamplish- 
ments. Hence the Romans called the gods in 
general di, from ‘7 all-sufficiency; the Druids 
bexus, from ~t. hozuz, strength, firmness. The 

_ Hebrew 2, fo overcome, gave birth to gad, Isl, 
and Dan. goth, gods, Goth. goed, Belg. gott, Tout. 
and god, Sax. which last is still our English 
mame for the divine being. As benevolence 
enters into the idea of deity, hence our English 
£00. 
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Asa deflection of this last root signified / 
cut.or peirce, it retained this idea in the Saxon 
‘gaad and our goad, a pole armed with a sharp: 
point for driving oxen, &c. "73, a kid, has its tet 
ters transposed in the English da: A horse). 
that requires the spur, is called: a sade, frora, 
gaad, Sax, a3 above: 


mp jage, what grieves or vexes. ‘Vhe Scots 
retain the idea, when they say, a thorn, nettle, 
tse. jags me. 


Ma gazel, greedy, ravenous. Hence our guzzle. 
“3; the young of pigeons or eagles. Hence our 
goose and gaslings, with the Saxon gos. _ 


min bane, has a very numerous progeny. It 
signifies to duid, and is hence applied, as a sub- 
stantive, to a stone, JON, as stones are the chief 
materials of building. As children are said to 
build up ‘a family, hence j2 a son, and mn a 
daughter. In the Erse tongue en signifies a 
wife, which is said (Ruth, iv. 11.) to « build up 
the house” of her husband. Hence the Latin 
bonus, good, fair, handsome, &c. and our Scots 
bonny, and English éo07, with the French dz 
and bonne. Wence the Greek Cinta coeo, the act 
by which a family is built, and Cin, to desire 
coition; with Gevres a Ail/, and oorias a turnip, 
-resembling a Aii/ in figure. 20s, to make firm, 
cause to ascend, &c. is plainly from this root, as 


- 


4 
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are also the name of many of our-Scots moun. 
tains, as Ben-Lomond, the hill of the learned 
man, so called from a seat of icarning of great 


7 1° ’ ' 4 a — 
antiquity, the remainsof which are still visible. 


near the foot of this: mountuin ; Ben-Le-D bea 
the hill of God, being the scene of a house for 
Worship, some: traces of which are still visible 
On its tops | 


As the bones support and strengthen the 
body of an animal, as the beams and pillars of 
a building, hence a substance of that kind wag 
called éaa, Sax. bien, Teut. and Isl. been, Belg. 
and gone, English. A long square frame, or 
chest of wood, wherein bread, corn, &c. is kept, 
was called dinne, Sax. bexne, Belg. and bin, Eng- 

lish, 


A species of pulse, from the quickness of its. 
growth, obtained the- name bean, bien, Sax. baun,, 
Ist. deone, Belg. bobne. Sone, Teut. boane, Dan. and 
fean, English, Or perhaps it is so called from 
the frequent use of this plant as food in the first 
ages of mankind, dannock, g. d. a little nourish-. 
er, has certainly the same origin. 


The increase of knowledge, or the enlarge- 
ment of our ideas, is still called edification, or 


building us-up in knowledge. This phrase is.__ 


very antient. }'2 a derivative of mon, meant to 
sastruct, te make, to understand. Wence it came — 


k 


- 


a 
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to denote an edict or public proclamation, g. d- 


(Be it known to all men. The Latins used it to 


sienify a proscription or edict of outlawry in 
their dannum, from whence the persons outlaw 
ed were called danniti, The Belgic dannen to 
curse, and the Saxon dan had the same sense 
and from these come our English dan, to ban, as 
our dbanisbment, to banish, are derived from the 
Latin danniti, bannire, to banish. Hence also 
the seat of judgement was called bancus, Lat. 
bene, Sax. bone, Dan. banck, Belg. and Teut. ancy 
French, panco, bance, Ital. and bench, English, 
Hence also the form of banishing or expelling a 
scholar from Oxford, which is generally done 
by affixing the sentence to some public place, is 
called danninnus; and all outlaws, robbers, &c. 
are termed in Italic and English banat. As 
these wretches are generally guilty of murder, 
which subjects one to the daz or execratior, 
hence the Islandic dave, murder, and our bane, 
to bane, baneful, fo’, The general idea of a 
public proclamation is still obvious in the eccle- 
sjastical sense of the word édanns, i. e. a public 
‘ntimation in church of an intention of marriage 
between two parties. 

From the leading idea of 722, to build or raise 
up as an eminence, came the Saxon banc, the 
Islandic bank, the Persian panka, and our bank, 
@ great shoal of sand in the sea; a rising ground 


_on each side of a river, &c.; or they are forme 


~ 
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ed upon pa, to distinguish, or separate between, 
As this last word was used by the Saxons to. 
- » + 
signify a wooden chest, wherein any thing va- 
luable was reposited, hence banc, Fr. Banco, Ital. 
banca, Span. and our dank, a common. repository 
wherein persons agree to keep their cash; hence, 
too, the Scots bind, a. wooden frame for plate, 
&c. In the same language, the best room of the 
house is called their denn, or Jenn the house, 
from dinne, Sax. benne, Belg. and din. Eng.; and 
in some counties wealthy people are still called 
éeeny, The Latin dene is of the same radix, 


“* As the flag or ensign of an army not only is 
its bad ge of distinétion, but its ere€tion was an- 
tiently accompanied with banning, or a proclae 
mation of war against the enemy, hence danneer, 
Fr. bandum, Lat. bandiare, Ital. banner, Brit. and 
Eng. “During the continuance of the feudal 
system, all who refused to attend the military 
standard. were outlawed or danned ; hence the. 
ban of the empiree This was a very antient cus-~ 
tam. Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the 
* inhabitants. thereof: because they came not 
“ to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
“ Lord against the mighty.” Judg. v. 23. 


I have already given a. probable reasen of . 
the name <iven to our dean, Yet, as it was used. 
in antient times as a siga of a judicial sentence 
a black bean being given to the pannel as a.s. 


r 
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_-Sign of condemnation, and a white one as a tos 
ken of justification; in the countries where this 

custom prevailed, it may have derived its name 
from ja mark of distinGion, for the same 
reason as the word dench. The Latin name of 
this grain, faba, is from pubes, from a fancied 
resemblance between the eye of the bean and’ 
the /abta pudendi, Hence the Pythagorean fables 
concerning the specific sameness of the matter 
of a bean and that of the human body, and of 
the transmutation of beans, when buired for 

Some time in a pot, into the form of a human 
embryo. Whence Horace humourously terms 
the beans, Pythagore cognata. 


bys bott, to bck, myn bat, terrify, ANS 
bater, fo divide in pieces, are the source of our 
beat, to beat, beaten; betan, Sax. bete, Russ. battre, 
French ; with dat or batt, Sax, a stick, and our 
bat, batten, batter, battery, to batter, battering ramy 
byt, Isl. dita, Sax. to bite or divide with the 
teeth 5 d:t, that which the horse éites, or makes 
him sick with the head; dita/, Sax. are all of 
the same origin. A small open vessel, moved 
by the beating of oars, was called det, bate, Sax. 
boot, bet, Belg. and ‘Teuton. dad, Brit. dater, Fr. 
and dost, Eng. Perhaps the British dad is from 
T2 bad, single, as they were frequently rowed 
by one man. ‘the Greek fx...+19, venerent ex- 
ercere, and Latin batuens, batuc, batuor, are all 
of the same source. Combattre, debattre, Fr. di- 
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butte, dibattre, Ital. with our combate, to debate, a 
debate, batable, debateful, retain the leading idea, 

WMD patle, zo wreathe about, to wrestle. The 
f and 4 both in Greek and Latin are used 
promiscuously in many instances. Hence the 
Latin batalarius, bateolus; the French batallion, 
bataile, batailley; the Italic battagha; and our 
batetet, battalion, battle, battaha, 9c. and the 
Greek SaTHADS 


sion batta, fo speak rashly, became the Greek 
Sern an ape, Baroroysa3 the Latin dat, and our 
batiology. 


M22 bacche, to weep, to abound with juice; 
whencé 822 any shrub or tree, whose berries 
abound with a rich juice. As the juice of the 
grape eis the richest of all, hence the god of 
wine was called Bacchus, at whose feasts, called 
bacchanalia, his votaries drunk to gxcess, and 
run about as madmen, crowned with chaplets 
of the vine, ivy, olive, &c. and howling in the 
most frantic vociferations. On this the Greeks 
and Latins have formed a great number of 
words, which may, be found in their lexicons, 
and which we have adopted, as bacchanafian, 
bacchanals, The Latin bacca, baccifer, and our 
bacciferous, baccivorous ; the Italian debacchor: the- 
Ifench debaucher, debauché; with our debauch, 
debauchee, &S'c. are of the same genealogy. 
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~ -What particular species of tree the Hebrews 
ealled Noo baca, we are not certain. It is evi- 

. dent, however, that the German nations ap- 

~ glied it to the beech, called ack, Sax. boch, ‘Veut. 
boek, Belg. bock, Dan. of bog, Run. bece, Dax. and . 
any thing belonging to it or made of it, becena. 
As the northern nations made their first books 
of thin pieces of the wood, or of the bark of this 
tree, with which their country abounded, a 
book was called deh, Sax. boc’, Tout. bact, Belg. 
bock, Dan. from whence our 0. 


The Hebrews made their M23 mean a spring 
of the sca, 9. d. its tears. Hence the Irish 
took their cg, soft; the Belgz their dvegan, to 
bend: the Italians their éucea, a hole; and we 
our dog, in which all these ideas are united. 
The Belgic deg, a bug-bear, or ghost, from 
whence our éog¢/e still retains the senseerof the 
Hebrew 92 bohl, suddenly seized with terror, 
alarming,-&c. 

pyri gro or gry, ts fesse, to dimunisn;, also te 
strain. In the first sense it was retained in 
the Greek yzv, and Latin grv, and is still the 
Knglish gry; any thing of small value. In the 
last sense, it 1s the Scots grw or cra; any nar- 
row confined room or house; chiefly a wicker- 
trap, placed on the shores of rivers for entrap. 
ing and confining the smaller kinds of fish. 

B 
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mips megarout, a noun of this root is trans- 
lated (1st Kings, ‘vi. 6,) «narrowed rests,’ upon 
which the beams of the temple rested. It -con- 
veys nearly the same sense still in our garret. ‘_ 


M2 to cut of or mow. Hence our verb fo graze 
and noun grass, although derived more imme- 


diately from the Saxon grassian, grass. 


Pwgran, a threshing floor, is the undoubted 


source of the Latin granarium, granatus, and. 


of our granary and grain, grainy, with the 
British grawa and French graine. }13 the throat, 
from T73 fo confi as in anguish, 4s the mother 
of our groan, to groan, as of the Saxon granian, 
ahd British grwe. 


wyi gosh, wrslentiy moved, ae the waves of the 
tea, beeame the Belgic gosselen, the Teutonic 
grissemy and is still our gush, and to gush. 

"72 grap or gral, wrapt together, clustered, 
senched a8 the fist. Hence the clusters of the 
vine are called grapes, Eng. grappe, Fr. grappola, 
lral.; and a close combat, wherein persons seize 
fast hold on each other, is called grapple; and 
the persons so engaged are said to grapple, Eng. 
grapan, Bax. grappare, Ital. Hence also graft, to 
graft, with the French greferr. When a shoot 


trom one tree is inserted into another, they are | 


scrap? foocther in the closest manner. 
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—yaypar aboboe, swelling out, an inflamed tae 
por, from mys boe to swell out. This gave birth 
to the Greek AeS#, the penis-or inguen, and 
Yhe Latin and English dbo, i. e, tumor in- 
PULMIS. 


on or pin bock, empty, properly inflated and 
jistulated, or tubular. Hence prapa a deétle or 
cruse. It still retains the radical idea in the 
Saxon duce, the belly, whence our Scots. boss, t ¢. 
hollow. Hence too the Latin ducca, the mouth 
inflated, ducceligz, a mouthful, whence our duc- 
cellation, as from éucca comes.the French bouche. 
The Greek Sszxoasa, to feed, and fevxerss, an 
herdsman, with our English ducokc, are all of 
the same origin. 


As the tubes of plants, &c. suck the juices 
of the soil with avidity, the Hebrews made-pia 
diversified a little in tpa to. denote vebement de- 
sire or diligent search, and applied it to bulls, 
&c. Hence came éwed, Brit. ducce, Sax. doc, 
Belg. fouc, Fr. bach and bak, Hung. éecco, Ital. 
with our buck, the male of the fallow deer, rab- 
bits, hares, goats, &c. 


paz bous or bos, treading down. As the ox 
was employed in treading out the corn in the 
eastern countries, he was. called by the Greeks 
fews), and by the Latins Jos, the plural of which. 
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is doves, whence the French dav > and our beefs 
with the old English édeeves. pws bas has tie 
same signification, and was employed to denote 
any thing or person trod upon or in a low phice 
or condition. Hence fasts, Lat. a foundation, 
with our English dase, applied to the lower part 
of a column, triangle, &c. and to low aétions 
and mean birth. Hence also dass or bos; a mat 
used in churches to kneel: on; dass in music, the 
lowest of all the parts, serving as a foundation 
to the rest; éasscon, a wind instrument, used 
for the bass in concerts with hautboys. Bass, 
Ttalic, das, Fr. baxo, Span. bast, bysg, Pers. ate 
ull of the same genealogy ; as also bastarde, Brit. 
of low birth, éastard, Eng. from the above root, 
and "NN tar, a_form, figure, or estate, q. d. of a 
low estate; from ann, the liquid pitch, which 
was long used in putting a mark upon sheep, 
satks, &c. came to be called tare, Sax. tarre, 
Belg. ere, Dan, and tar, Eng. <A far-mark is a 
phrase still used in Scotland, 


ia buch, 0 entangle, gave rise to bwele, Brit. 
and Arm. bovele, Fr. and our ducl/e; as also the 
British duccled, the French dcucliev, and the Da- 
nish and English dackler. 


It is remarkable, that the idea conveyed by 
the first name, which God gave to man, has 
been retained in the names which denote man | 
in almost all languages. Th Gen. i. 28. we are 
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fold that God called the progenitor of the hu- 
man race Adam, rox, and the reason of it, or 
the idea it conveys, because he was made nv972 
“tedamuth, according to the divine /ikeness. ‘The 
root of this word is MM1 dame, /kexess, or the- 
image of any thing; and ox, with an & of the 
future, means I will make my image or resem- 
blance. The ground of which he was made is. 
called rman in the feminine gender, as the mo- 
ther of Adam. As the image of God must 

mean the most beautiful figure, in a secondary 
sense, the word came to denote beauty. In 
this sense it js used in the Ethiopic tongue ; and. 
as red is the most brilliant colour, it chiefly de~ 
noted red. Hence m1 dam, died. 


The Greeks retained this root in. their dyes; 
the body, Siew, to build ; from whence the Latin: 
domus and our dome. As the chief part of the 
image of God in man consisted. in having do- 
niinion over the creatures, (Gen. i. 28.)the same: 
word in Hebrew signified superiority, of a: 
power to-cut.off, reduce to subjection, or des- 
troy. In this sense it gave birth to the Greek 
Sauw, to subdue, the Latin domo, domino, and our 
dominion, domination, &s'c. with our: verbs to doom, 
dam, damn, condemm, at to tame, the d being: 
changed for ¢ after the Saxon manner. Hence, 
too, fo deem, or to determine, and dame, a mise 
fress.. 

| _ 
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‘The Hebrew soy eit or fom signifies to be 
associated with our equals, or with those who 
resemble us in birth or qualities. Hence the 
Greek cus, simul, ‘and seis, “ke, from whence 
the Latin Aomo and French Aomme, a man, q. 4 
made like God. mony omith, a companion, one 
‘tke another, is the mother of the Scots mith, . e. 
a resemnblance or figure of any thing. AZate is 
of the same origin. 


The Greek word denoting man is: wibew mor. 
compounded of evtngesy of a florid complexion, and 
er), the countenance; derived fram “mo sher, 
clear. or bright, and ayy osb, image, q.d. the 
most beautiful image or resemblance of God.. 


The Hebrew ya mun, a similitude or dikeness, 
became the Saxon and Scots.name fer man. It 
was also the origin of the Gothic manna, from 
whence our English man. As the moon has 
che similitude of a man on her.disc, she was 
called gar, Gr. mena, Sax. and Isl. mena, Goth. 
and mon in Enghsh; and. the space of time 
measured by her revolutions, was called monath 
in the Daxqn, and now month in the English. 
As time was measured by the moon, from rn 
raaneh, ¢o adjust or number, a derivative of the 
above root, came the Latin IMENSIS, Melsio, men- 
sauvay and our mensuration. Hence, too, the 
Greek seyvem, to indicate, tell, tec. from whence | 
paves and mens the mind. 
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The words denoting supreme authority, or 
the chief magistrate in different languages, have: 
‘been derived from very different roots. As, in. 
the first ages, the priesthood and tlie royalty: 
were combined in one person, the priest and 
prince had the same names Thus jno &ben, ar- 
rayed in splendid robes, was the Hebrew name 
for both, which was retained in the Saxon cyzgy. 
and the Enghsh ézg.. 3 | 


moby saltun, ruling power, is still the Turks. 
Sultan, Sultana. It sometimes means to behave 
jinperiously, in ywhich view it became the Latin 
insulto, and French insu/ter, whence the English 
insult, to intult, €S'c. 


As stoning wasa capital punishment among 
the first nations, moa regem, fo store, denoted 
the supreme authority by which this punish- 
ment was inflicted, in the same manmer as that 
authority was represented among the Romans 
by the fasces and securis, the insruments of pu- 
nishment carried before the consuls. Hence 
the Latin reger, kings, regnum, regio, regimen, 
regio, and our reign, regiment, YERION,. register, to 
negistrate, regality, ec. Or perhaps rego is de- 
rived from My" recy or rogné to feed, ‘a king be. 
ing always considered in” ancient times as the 
pastor of his people. It is now the French roy, 
‘and our reyal, royalty, &c. ‘The Erse rig, a 
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king, is certainly. derived from one of the above. 
roots. 


792 gall, dung or dunghil, ence the Latins 
called our midden cock gal/us. The Scots mid- 
den is but an abbreviation of mop Midmine, 2: 
dunghili. 


rma game, fo sup up or drink kibcrally. This 
gave birth to the Greek yasew to marry; and as. 
a marriage includes merriment, the Saxons us- 
ed it to denote sport of any kind. From the 
Saxon gamene and Islandic gayan comes our 
game, which is the Hebrew word precisely. 


rim gilé, joy. Hence the Saxon g/ie and Eng- 
Ish glee. 


a glid, smooth as the skin, is the mother of 
the Saxon gitdan and our verb: to glide, to pass. 
smoothly along. | 


r>>) glom, ta wrep together in a round form, 
was only a little varied in the Latin glomero, glee 
meratus, from whence our English glomerate. 
As the Hebrews applied it to a foetus Wrapt in 
the involucra of the uterus, where all is daré, 
hence the Saxons employed it to signify 2 dus- . 

ky dark state of the air, and a sullen melan- 
' choly state of mind. Ghmnung, Sax. is still 
the Scots word for twilight, and is the origin of 
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the English glom. 41 glomed was used by 
Job long ago in the same sense.——™ Let that 
ight be solitary,” or rather dark or joyless, as 
‘obvious from the interpretation given in the 
last clause, * Let no joyful voice come theres 
in.” Chap. iii, 7—-Our g/wn is of the same ori- 
gin; as also glimpse, glimmer. 


wha glass, to shine or appear beautiful, 1s the 
original of many words, in all which the radte 
cal idea is evident. The Latin glactes, 1¢e 3 the 
Saxon and Belgic glas and our glass ; the Saxon 
glesan, the Frepch géosser, and the English gloss 
and glaze, with the Greek yrwese, agree in one 
connecting idea, ° 


boa gamel, ze retribute, became the Latin ¢a- 
melus and the English came. T his animal was 
called boa by the Hebrews en account of its re- 
vengeful temper. | 

bbs #o roll, Hence volvo, revolve, Lat. revolute 
Eng. v7 golititty a roll or volume, became the 
Latin volumen, from whence comes our volumes 


“23 gnab or gnav, fo steal. Hence knab, Yeut. 
cnafe, cnapa, Sax. and éaave, Eng. a sly, disho- 
nest fellow. Thus this word at present is used 
ina bad sense, the same in which the Hebrews, 
‘used it. 
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Via garr, fo saw, was the source of gar, Sax, 
a weapon, and of the Scots verb fo par, i. e. to 
force one to do any thing. A deflection of this 
root signifies any liquid, chiefly blood, newly 
Spilt or powered out, from whence comes for; 
Brit. which still retains its sense in the English 
gore. T12 gore, to contend in battle or shed. 
blood, is preserved in our verb to Q0rey Te. tO 
stab or pierce either with.a weapon or the horns. 


ofan animal. 


uk and 32 to gather togerber corn, fruit, mo- 
ney, &c. is the obvious root of eager, Saxon and. 
English, aigre, Fr. egr, Brit. agro, Ital. as also of 
the Scots gear. In the dialect of some counties 
an Scotland, a person industrious and saving 6 
said to be gair. From this root, too, comes the 
Latin ager, a field, agregatio, agrego, whence our 
aggregation, aggrezate, sc. The Latin Agger, 2 
camp, with the Greek tyecosy rough, are of the 
Same stock, " 


TVW megure, fear, which makes the fice. 
Ipok pale. Hence our English meager and French 
Margre, 


man tigre, a battle, cruelty, the character- 
istic of the animal, which is still called by the. 
RaMe fycers, 
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.~ peand wr is and es, 4o de. Hence sprung 
the Greek sceyas3 the Latin esse, essentia; and 
the Gothic and English 2. 


I¢ is exceedingly curious to trace the Hebrew 
‘30 gan or gen through all its peregrinations from 
Eden to Britain. It conveys the general idea 
of protefting or covering, and so may be applied 
to any thing which we protect with special care. 
The Hebrews applied it to a garden, as the 
pleasure which arises from thence engages us to 
pratect it with care. A garden includes delight; 
and hence a deflection of this root was employ~ 
ed to signify #u#ic, which regales the ear as the 
flowery garden charms the eye. As the de- 
fightful scenes of the garden afford the highest 
enjoyment, abounding with beauties of the most 
delicate hues, the Greeks dressed up the word 
3 and made it convey the idea of pleasure in ge- 
neral. Thus yares, joy, and yarea, fo resorce. And 
as a garden was the nuptial bed, where man 
first tasted the luxury of love, gardens became 
afterwards the scenes of amorous enjoyment 
among ali nations. Sacred history inveighs se- 
verely against Israel for prostituting themselves 
under thick trees and in gardens; and jsamgue 
expettatur in hortis shews us the scenes of iéte a 
téte in Juvenal’s country. Hence stews were 
called by the Latins ganea; and the act of ge- 
neration was yerisis by the Greeks, and genesis 
by the Latins. Hence sprung ywa, geno or gig~ 


a_i 
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wo, genus, genialis, and above twenty words. bez , 
sides common to Greeks and Latins, almost all- 
of which are adopted by the English, as genus, 

generation, genial, &e. Hence also the Freng~ 
gendre, engendre, Sc. yw know. 


From the idea of angels protecting the par- 
den of Eden, guardian-anyels were called genil, 
which word is still retained in English, and is 
but little varied in the French genie. And as 
they were supposed to inspire men with know- 
ledge, hence a man of deep penetration is still 
called a senus. 


As many of the heathen gods were of the 
obscene kind, gardens and groves were sacred 
to religious devotion, in which animal pleasure 
.had no small share. Now, bewing the knee 
was very early a sign of worship, and as this 
Was performed in a garden, hence the knee 
was called in Greek yor, and in Latin gent, and 
the act of bowing it geaufexio, whence our Eng- 
lish genuflexion. 


As beauty is one the characteristics of the fe- 
male sex, which we guard with peculiar care,. 
Solomon calls his spouse a garden inelosed. Hence 
aso 733 gine, a derivative from this root, was 
chosen by the Greeks as a name for a woman 
in general. The Grecian will easily perceive 
that I have suv, in view, from whence our Jex}- 
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vographers derive our word gueet, which the 
Welch would pronounce gwin. Guinea in Af- 
rica, from whence our English guinea, is obvious 
Jy of the same original. The cheek, on ac- 
count of its rosy hue, wag called ys»v%, Gr. and 
gena, Lat. Pers.and Arm. cinne, Sax. é:an, Goth. 
and Teut. ges, Brit. whence our chin, which 
chiefly denotes the beard, called by the Greeks 
ytresov, as the appearance of its hair is the sign of 
puberty. The Latin genifa, a daughter, is plain- 
ly the source of our Janet. 


_ As gens in Latin denoted a family, gentilrs 
signifiedsa man of family, or a person of rank. 
Hence our gentle, genteel, &c. And as false 
gods were worshipped in gardens, their adorers 
are still called genties. 


The Hebrew 11, fo fence, inclose, or defend, 
by a transposition of the last letters, became the 
source of the old Latin gardinum, the British 
gardd, the French jardin, the Italian gzardino, and 
the English garden. The French garde and gare 
dien, with our gard, guard, guardian, (Fc. are 
doubtless of the same descent. What the Sax- 
ons pronounced weardan, and the Islanders varde, 
the French pronounce garder, from whence our 
avard, te ward, warden, warder, Se. 


4 
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353 grad or grav. ‘To pit or make a dent: or 
hollow, as the scab, scurvy, or smalli-pox make 
in the skin, is the leading idea affixed to this 
term, Hence the Greek yeage, the Saxon 
groef, and our graveryto grave, engrave, a grave, 
Co'c, with the French graveur. As the Hebrews 
used. this word to denote some malignant dis- 
ease of the skin, which gives pain and sorrow, 
the Latin gravis conveys these two last ideas, 
from whence our grief, grievous, grave. If pro- 
nounced grab, the sense is still visible in our 
grub, a worm which digs holes in bodies. 


pit? lek, setned in company, Hence che Greek 
Asye, AvyiZo, to bind together, connedét, &c.; 
the Latin digo, ligatio, ligatura, hieula, Sc. From 
this last word comes our /ing/e; and as the La- 
tins apphed it sometimes to the extreme parts 
of the ear, which surround it almost like a cord, 
hence our Scots /ves. It is almost needless to 
add, that our /eague, to league, lization, ixature, are 
all from this root, as also the French figue. ‘Che 
Latin /cfus, gathered, signifies also a bed, either 
because of the collection of herbs or leaves, 
which formed the primitive beds, or on account 
of the asscciaticn there formed. Hence also the 
Teutonic fecker, deckery, which we have softened 
into deacher, leachery ; legioy a legion, 3s of the 
same radix, and évrer, g. d. be to whom we are 
bound, 
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sm leg, to study, meditate, 1s the root of the 
Latin /ego, to read, the Greek ays, to speak, 
with all their derivatives. From the Latin 
sense of the word we have formed our /egible, 
leGure, (Fes 


eb lac, to be wearied of fatigued, gave birth 
to the Scots /sy, i. e. fatigued or lazy. As la- 
bour includes fatigue, the labouring class of 
mankind were called ages, Gr. fatcus, Lat. and 
lay or laymen, Eng. Hence, also, land worn out 
with tillage. when laid down in grass, or, in the 
style of agriculture, 18 suffered to rest, was call- 
ed by the Saxons /ey and /eag, and by the Eng- 
lish /ay or fea, which the ancient Britons called 
ile, liegen, Sax. to lay, to lie, English, still pre- 
serve the radical idea. | 


One would be apt to wonder at the Latins, 
when they make /ego to signify both to read and 
to gather or collect together. But when we 
consider, that the Greeks sometimes, and the 
Latins almost always, sounded the Hebrew p 
at the end of a word as 3, a letter of the same. 
organ, pri) to associate, and am to study or 
read, would both be pronounced leg, and, in the 
verbal form, /ego. : 


The history of the Hebrew ma /uzs or foes, 18 
curious enough. ‘Lhe radical idea is slipping of 5 
aes 
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turning away; an adjective of this reot denotes 
one who is perverse or freward, and nv 4 sub- 
stantive signifies perverseness. In the first AZES, 
every thing spiritual, every mental quality or 
disposition, was represented by some hierogly- 
phic, the sense of which was then well under« 
stood. Commonly these hieroglyphics were ex- 
ceedingly expressive and pidturesqua. For in« 
Stanee, animal love is the most froward and 
perverse of all our passions; and, accordingly, 
this designation is chiefly applied (Prov. il. 1 5, 
#6.) to those who follow after strange women, 
4s a hieroglyphic of this passion-. the. hazel or 
abnond tree was called nb because their nut ex- 
actly resembles the glans of the human penis, 
when half uncovered by the prepuce; and, I 
need not add, that this is the seat of that im- 
petuous and froward desire. No emblem could 
be more nicely chosen, or more strikingly ex- 
pressive, 

The Greeks adopted this word and made it 
the root of a preat many terms in their lan- 
‘guage. ‘Thus agis a lascivous goat, which be. 
came the name of a famous courtezan in Rome 
in the time af Horace; Aaicstosy ClIndedus, Me- 
retrix 3 Aases, petulant ; rufa, arrogant 3 aAaZa, 
lascivio nimia pabuli ubertate; auccas, Avgsaa, fu 
rious, impetuous, and many others, Hence 
came the Latin fasezvio, lascivus, fy; and our 
fascryioys, with the French /ache, and our leoge, 
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i. é. wanton or not restrained by the dictates of 
modesty. my> lezut, is but little varied in the 
. Saxon, Belgic, ‘Peutonic, and English fst, fust- 
“ful, fac, and probably the Latin Jesus, duseries, 
from whence our é/usoricus, fusory, are of the 
same original.. As the fringes on the borders 
of garments resemble goats hutr, which animal 
was called by the Greeks axis, and every thing re- 
sembling its hair *42.", hence the Latins ‘calle 
ed fringes of garments fascia, whence our /ace. 


The chesnut was ancther emblem of animal 
tove from the most ancient,periods of time, for 
the same reason as the hasel or almond. ‘Lhis 
is obvious enough from its name pVITW’s 1 @. PW 
mun, the similiude or figure rm Fore, of nae 
kedness. | 


From this last word m-y hore, saked, uncovers 
ed, the Saxon fure or dor; the Belgic Aeere, and 
our whore, still pronounced dure, undoubtedly 
sprung. A prostitute was called by the Heb- 
rews wart) nekurie, distinguished, as they were 
obliged to distinguish themselves from other 
women by some particular dress, by which their 
profession might be known. Hence the “at- 
tire of an harlot” is a common phrase in scrip- 
ture. From this root, dropping the nun, a 
woman of that stamp was called -wrba, Boh. Pol. 

-Flem. furéa, Dalm. curva, Epir. Or perhaps 


C3 
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they are derived from pcp kurbe, to. draw _ 


near with a free will offering, as common pros+ 
titutes offer themselves frecly to those obscene 
purposes, and that in the temple, or grove sa- 
cred to some deity. Thus the Israelites, in 
amitation of the heathens, profaned even the 
temple of Jehovah, 2d Kings, xxiii. 7.—Thus 
they presented their bodies as sacrifices to their 
‘dead gods, and separated themselves to that 
shame. Hence the Jews called a woman of tha: 
character Tiytp a sacred or consecrated person, 
Because she dedicated herself to the service of 
some deity, as Priasus, Bax pray es 
, Pog 

As every offering was presented in a. benting 
posture, or with an humble bow, hence tha 
Latins borrowed this word to denote bocuisig 
dow: or bending, by changing. the 4 into v, in 
surviis, cuxvo, from whence our curve. Hence 
also the Greek xsgaes (Alelic.) bowing down, 
rd Re fo o ct SACHI vids ANG. xag ma wpe an oblatrot. 
And as obtlations were offered with 2 view to 
obtain some. blessing, particularly fertility, the 
last word, as also. xeeaos, denoted fruit, grain, 
&c.; from whence probably came the Latin 
‘arpo, to pull cr gather fryit, the. undoubted 
source of our crop, with croppas, Sax. krappeny 
Belg. Crep, in itnglish, also. signifies the first 
stomach or craw of birds, wherein their food. is 


prepared for digestion. The Scots. and Saxon ° 


crop, the British crafta, and Ecigic érap, have 


- 
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the same sense. ‘To account for. this, we must 
observe that 37p often signifies the inwards, in- 
vward or inthe midst; from whence. they bor 
rowed this sense of the word. Hence also-the 
Greek, xevgd secretly, ma concealed manner.. 


wp? leks, coming /afe in the season, as the 
Jatter fruits, latter rain, &c. The sound and 
sense of this werd is plainly retamed in the 
Saxon frac and our &eks, among the. latter fruits 
of the kitchen garden. lhe Gothic /ek or flecks 
from whence our deeb, comes from. pity ek, to. 
join or fasten. 


3119 debky to ick over, is plainly the mother 
of the French éecher, and our verb to-dech, as 
apo likk, fo fick up or lap as a dog, is the origin 
of the verb ¢o Ack, licean, Sax, lecken, Belg. 


Tip> /akh or lagueh, signiltes: to: tnke, receives 
catch, &c: Hence the Belgie deck and our /eak, 
leaky, i. e. receruing water OF letting it out. ‘The 
Hebrews applied it to prey or beety taken; from 
whence the Latin Aques, /aguets, a gin-or snares 
avyes GY. and Jax Lat. fraud or deceit. ‘This 
root frequently drops the first radical > and 
sounds cach, and in some of its deflexions cafut; 
from whence comes our English. caught, to catch, 
&c. It signified in Hebrew a prison, and ts still 
‘peed im a similar sense in our catchpoll, It de- 
rad aleo a teacher, Who caught his disciples. 
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with fair or flattering words 3 from whence the 
Greek xed, he preached or boasted. Pro- 
Dably xxrnexeicy xatnyi€v, to catechise, has the 
same original, 


1? lanyz, a particular dialeé? or pronounciz- 
tion, is but little varied in our English danguuge, 
derived immediately from the Latin lingua. It 
chictly meant an obscure barbarous dialect, 
whence the Greek avy%s, contorgueo, and 
Avysiwe, ODscurely, avyz, obscurity. 


nv orch, or as it is Pronounced by many 
arech, ts order, heep rank, dire, 8c. is the obvi- 
ous source of the Greek xe,», the beginning or 
chief, crigo, Lat. from whence our Cry IMs Ci i- 
gittal, EC. aeves, apyov, a prince or general, who 
orders, directs, and keeps in proper rank all 
under his care. ‘This root enters into the com- 
position of a great number of Greek words, as. 
well as Saxon and English, in all which it js 
used to express something of the first rank or 
order; as arceoisceop, archidiacone, Sax. and arche 
Lithop, archdeacsn, &e. Eng.—The Hebrews Ap- 
plied it both to an army set in proper order to 
engage, and to a suit, set, or order of garments, 
In both these senses it was retained in the Teu- 
touis array, raye, and the French and English 
array. If, after the Saxon manner, we pro- 
hounce the y harsh with a w before Jt, this 
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word gives nearly the sound of the SaXon weorey 
the Belgic werk, and the precise sound of our 
English work, in which one idea of the root 1s 
still preserved, t. e. to prepare ; and in the phrase 
to work a ship, the idea of direction or govern~ 
ment is still visible, as is that of orderly disposing 
the threads of a garment, in the phrase work 
awed. From this orderly disposition or proper 
arrangement of the parts of that vessel, built 
“by Noah for the preservation of the different 
orders of animals from the fload, it seems to 
hawe got the name ari ; and each pair of ani- 
mals was lodged there in its proper cell, hence 
the Latins took their word arca, a chest. Or 
ark may be sprung from the similar root JAN 
arc, to prolong, as it served to prolong animal 
life. The Greek tye is undoubtedly from 
yu. 


ay yild, to generate, beget, bring forth, as a sub- 
stantive, denotes a child. It was -retained in 
sound and sense in the Saxon eid, which be- 
came the English child and to yeild. When the 
sis dropped, it sounds fed or dad, and was pre- 
served in the Saxon /eod, a young man, and in 
our dad. rit eiladeh, @ gir/, and m7? ladeh, 
birth, is the source of our /ady, q.d. a girl of 
' birth; as also of /ada, Russ. 


The simple root of T° is 19 lud, which the 
Hebsew bible only retains in the name of one 


Ln 
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of the sons of Shem, from whom the Lydians 

derived their birth and name. The radical idea 

of it is still preserved in the Welch Liwdn, the 

young of any creature, and Liydnu, to produce 

young; and as this is performed by the infu- 

sion of hquids, other nations used it to denote 

the act of melting or causing liquids to flow; 

and, in a secondary sense, to melt or dissofve: in. 
pleasure. The Lydians were noted for lascivi- 

ousness and every voluptuous enjoyment. Hence 
the Greek Avitzles, to af lascivoustly ; AvdiZ#, to 

imitate the voluptuous practices of the Lydians. 

Uhe d changed for ¢ made the Greek Autos, S0« 

buble, liquified. Hence also the Saxon lewede and 

our few, 9. d. dissolved in lustful pleasures, 


The Latins formed a vast number of words 
upon this root. As the Lydians were famous 
for public shews, games, and music, hence /ude, 
fudt, ludia, ludicer, &c. whence our ludicrous, lus 
dicrousty, &c- and Jusorious, lusory, from /usus the 
preterite of /udere, to play, sport, &c. The mue 
sical instrument called a lute, has’ its name ei- 
ther from this root or from ro, enchaniment, 
Lauda is of the same root, games being celebrat- 
ed with joyful acclamations. 


bi? or ond lot or lat, ts churap, bind together. 
Hence the Latin futur, clay or any glutinous 
substance, from whence comes Our verb to dite, 


ee _ 
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*and- substantive /out, a clumsy mean fellow; 
‘which term the Scots also apply to the feeces. 


This root also signifies to conceal, hide, or aé& 
secretly. Hence the Greek ats and Latin 
fateo, fatens, to bide, hid, whence our /atent, lath, 
to lath, to lather, late, with the Saxon Jatta and 
British fath, Our fot, batlt, lottery, with the 
Gothic Afaut, and Saxon Alot, and French /otieriz, 
_are obviously of the same original, as also the 
Greek axén, obfivion, and the Latin Lethe, the 
river of oblivion, which is the foundation af 
Andesyiey Gr. lethargie, Fr. and our lethargy. 
A derivative of’ this root signified in Hebrew 
inchaniments or juggling tricks, in which the ac- 
tors seemed to be actuated by fury or madness, 
from whence the Greek avrrew, to adi furiously, 
and avtlew, fo dfab or speak much. 


wird debt, to set on fire, a flame, &S'c. became 
the Saxon and Erse, /echt, ficht, Belg. learcht, Teut. 
and our /ight, to Aight, lighten, enlighten, crc. with 
the Greek avyrisy Auyriay Avyrevtiry &e. What 
the English call a haw, from the Saxon thawan, 
the Scots call a /eat, at least in some counties, 
It is probable, however, that both these words 
come from the Hebrew yn, fo break in pieces, 
the Scots pronouncing it /at, and the Saxons 
leaving out the first radical, as the Jews did 
sometimes, (Job, iv. 10.) pronounced it taw or 
thaw, g. a. breaking the ice in pieces, 
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m> and rb dach and ach, denoted smseisiure 
and wridity, any thing having its natural mois« 
ture in it, to which the idea of greenness is ge- 
nerally annexed. Hence the Greek acyis, the 
Latin /acus, the English /ake, and Scots doch, the 
exact Hebrew word. As moisture and verdure 
enter into the idea of a plain, hence the Scots 
called a low or flat ground the /sigh, as the 
English call it dowland, a softer pronounciation 
of fochland. Wence every thing or person mean , 
in value, birth, circumstance, sound, sentiment, 
or expression, came to be called Zw. What 
the Scots and Irish call /owch or Joch the Saxons 
Called fof, from whence the “nglish took the 
sound /ow. rnb malloch, a substantive of this 
root, sounded softly, became the Latin ma/va, 
Saxon malu, and our mallews, q. d. growing in 
moist places. 


As the lochia supposes the natural moisture 
or force of the human body, hence the Greeks 
annexed the idea of strength to the word aoyos, 
and denoted by it a troop of soldiers as well as. 
a woman in childbed. Hence also aoyiZw, Aoxnsee, 
&e. 


The Hebrew 25 or 125 £8 or Lv, which sige 
nifies to af? heartily, the heart, mind, €s'c. has" 
given birth to a vast number of words. As the 
heart is the fountain of vitality, hence ovr 
life, to live, &9'cw with the Saxon “if, fifan, As it 
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fs the seat of the affections, hence leof, Sax. 
tiewe, Teut. and our /ove, with all its derivatives. 
, As to act freely is to act from the heart, the 
Latins formed on this root their /ubeo, or “beo, 
acting willingly; der, free; sibertas, hberty 3 
Liberalis, open-hearted, liberal; “dium, at plea- 
sure; /ibo, pouring out a drink-offering, which 
was a free will offering, and was intended to 
represent the pouring out of the heart before 
God in prayer, and ultimately the pouring out 
‘ef the blood of Jesus; /iert, children, 7. ¢. free, 
in opposition, to bond servants; 4éer, a book, as 
written at first on the bark of trees, called side 

as it freYy separates from the tree; with 3 a 
a great many others, from whence we have 
formed our liberality, libertine, libel, brary, &c, 
as also delivery, to deliver; with the French de. 
hurer, deltvrance, liberté, libraivie, Eure, leurer, 
Hence also the Greek asbu, ase, A.ceveo, with 
many others. It sometimes signifies a loaf or 
cake of bread, as these were set on the table of 
shew-bread, and so were freely offered to the 
Lord. ‘This sense is still retained in the Saxon 
fafand our foaf. As the heart is inclosed in the 
pericardium, hence the Greek acdoc, any husk 
or cell which contains seedy and our (dle, with 
_the Scotish verb ¢s i}, 
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na libet, a fame, is the source of the Latin 
libido, libidinosus, &c. whence comes our figs. 
AiG S 


I might have observed, that Jeo » Sax. Hef, 
Belg. i.e. dear or beloved, with our adjective 
fief, which has the same sense, and the adverl 
_(hef, i.e. willingly or readily, are plainly of the 
same original, 


YT or 711 ze juage, reason, dispute, a place of 
sudgement, s'c. This is the undoubted origin 
of the Greek 345, consilium; Jer, zquum 3 
Gevvocs INjurias decvoc, peritus, ardens; Desrornsy 
vehementia in dicendo; Otivecss, OFatio vim ad- 
dens rebus asperis, indignis et invidiosis, As 
this vehemence in pleading, or torrent of elo- 
quence, carries all before it like a whirlwind, 
hence Sia, diver, Burg, gurges aeris, turbo, with 
many others. Contentious disputes strongly 
agitate and disturb the minds of the disputants, 
whence the Greek dovaess, MOtiON or agitation in 
ge..cral, dersw, moveo with its derivatives. 


The judgement-seats of antiquity were in 
{roves. So “Deborah (Judges, iv. 5.) dwelt 
under a palm tree, where the children of Israel 
came up to her for judgement”” This circum- 
‘tance gave rise to the Greek devez, laurus; 
cevdgar, arbustum 3 devdesov, arbor; with many o-- 
thers. As these woody places were commonly 
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“in vallics, as also because the oracular respon- 
ses did not only proceed from trees but from 
cavities or caverns, the above word not only 
conveyed the idea of a tree but also of a cavern. 
Both these ideas are retained in the Saxon der 


and Belgic denne, nor are they lost in the Eng- 
lish dev, 


As the judge had a distinguished station, 

~ .shence the Spanish Doz, a title of honour. The 

Greek dire denoted any particular man whose 

name was nof{imentioned; and duine in Erse still 

signifies ‘aman, a title borrowed from his rea- 
soning powers. 


The popular assemblies of antiquity were ac+ 
companied with a tumultuous noise, the natu- 
ral fruit of the diversity of opinions among the 
several factions of which they were composed. 
Hence the word which originally signified rea- 
soning, giving judgement, disputing, &c. was 
chosen to signify a tumultuous noise in general. 
Hence the Saxon dyna and dyn, the Islandic 
ds, and our 4a, zo din, to stun one with tre- 
guent noise or clamour. Dynt, Sax. and dint, 
inglish, a stroke, or the Sound occasioned by 
wit, had probably the same original: and as=- 
-angry disputes we are +H vard TO be teethy, or 
tn chew Otir teeth,—the Latin dens, a tooth, 
wavy he derived from 1% or from TY, to e3t. 
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As the ancient oracles commonly proceeded 
from a cavity of trees, rocks, &c. any hollow 
vessel eame to be called tun, the d being chan-- 
ged into fas usual. Thus a large cask was call- 
ed tunne, Sax. ECHRe, Belg. tonne, tonnecu, Fr. and 


wn, English. 


A hill or rising ground was commonly the 
seat of judgement in ancient times, e. g. Mars- 
hill at Athens. Hence dun in Saxon signified 
a hill, as also a town, because towns were fore 
merly built on these eminences. * Dune or tun 
in Saxon also denoted a hedge or wall, as the 
ancient cities were generally walled. Hence our 
teu'n and tun, ton or dun in the names of towns, 
as Dundee, 


The Islandic dyn signified thunder, the voice 
of the great judge of all. The Latins using ¢ 
instead of d, pronounced it tone, from whence 
their fowitre, thunder, and fomans the name of 
Jupiter. ‘These were immediately derived from 
the Greek, zevos, rovw, vocem tono; and as they 
applied this to a musical sound, hence the La- 
tin zenws, the French ton and fene ; taon, Belg. 
fon, Owed. tucno, Il, and our fene, and fuze, 


fomand fas isn, 


bow shopt, judying, exercising justices giv 
ing sentence, and disputing. Upon this root 
the Greeks formed their MUTT PAY, senalovyoty 


a 
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cecara; trom whom the Latins borrowed their 


Sceptruin, sceptrifer, &c. and we our sceptre, 
sceptred ; the French retain sceptre in the same 
sense. Asa staff or rod in the hand of a ma- 
gistrate was the ensign of govérnment, or of 
his judging power, this word came to denote a 
staff in general, and to lean on a staff. cxnaloua: 
signifies not only causificor, patronus sum, &c. 
but also innitor, incumbo. While the judge 
listened to the disputants, and considered the 
evidence on both sides, he leaned on his staff, 
which circumstance gave birth to (cewloses. con- 
sidero, meditor, speculor. When Jacob pro- 
nounced “sentence respecting the fate of his 
twelve sons, he leaned upon the top of his staff. 


He who considers, speculates, and disputes 
eternally, doubting of every thing and deter- 
miging nothing, is still called a skeptic or scep. 
tic, and their profession scepticism in English, 
and in French scepticisme ; werds evidently de. 
rived from (cinlines, Gr. as this frota the Heb. 
rew shopt, a disputant. 


The above root also signifies the form, man- 
ner, or mode of any thing. In this sense it is 


_retained in the Saxon scheapan, scyppan, and! 
-Engitsh shape, to shape, shapely, shapeless.. 
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According to our lexicographers wy-y Styli» 
lies a rod, staff, sceptre; which says that it .is 
Hot a root, as it conveys no idea. Vhe reason 
is plain: Letters of the same organ are often 
exchanged; and thus shept and shebt are really 
the same, and convey the same idea, although, 
what this idea is can only be found in our lexi- 
cons under the word may. 


‘The leading idea of the above root is still rea 
tained in the word chieftain, the head of a clan, 
or commander of an army; which feems to be 
Immediately derived from the french chef, the 
head; from whence our chief 5 


WDWS in Ps. cxxvil. ¢ signifies Ais arrew. 
Hence the Greek. Xxyales, fulmen, the arrow. of 
the Almighty; the Saxon seeaft, and English 
shaft. | ) | ¢ 


Upon the Hebrew Dw, fo hide, te darken, the 
Caldeans formed their DWN, an astrolover, as he 
made all his observations during the obscurity, 
of the night, and endeavoured to conceal his 
art from the vulgar. As these astrologers had 
been so long famed for wisdom, the Greeks 
employed this term to denote wisdom in gene- 
ral, "Thus Copery Cotix, (evita, Sapiens, ‘saplens 
tia, sapientiam doceo, with many derivatives 
and compounds, as DidcsePia, DirosaPor, philosen. 
ghia, philosophus, Lat. philosophie, philssophique, Fr. | 
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7 prilsiaphy, philorspher, Eng. with Zedicpea, sophise 

‘ina, sophism, &c. Hence also the title of the 
Euperor of Persia, Saphi, g. d the concealed or 
wise man, Hence mpty sophe, was.used to de- 
note eminence or exceHlency ; and: the splendid 
seat of the great was called in Arabic sofa, which. 
is now adopted’ into our language. As these 
include the ideas of sumptuousness and delica+ 
cy, any thing or person. to whom these ideas 
were applicable, was called by the Saxons and. 
Foglish soft, and by the Belge: and Scots saft. 


si denoted an eminent place; or any thing 
perspicuous or™manifest. In. this sense it gave 
birth to the Greek Sedas, ExPos, Tagerx, Re. 
manifestus, perspicue, declaratio, &c.' Ht -signi- 
fied also what declares'or makes conspicuous, a$ 
the fips, which sense is still obvious.in-the Scots. 
shafts ar chafts, 7. e.: the jaws. 
OF this: word, as. signifying the mouth, the 
Latins formed their sapere, to taste, to relishy 
and metaphorically to understand or perceive 
well, Any thing which had a strong relish or 
savour, such as wine boiled im a certain man- 
ner, was called by them sgpa,:and its quahity 
sapidus ;.as the taste or savour ttself was called 
wo | , | | 
_ sapor ; from whence comes. the French savewr, 
savourer; and our. savour, to saver, Savoury, 
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Sapa, in Latin, denoted, in a secoarndy sense, 
the juice of any tree in general. ‘The same 
sense is conveyed by the Saxon sep, and the 
Belgic and English sap, sappy, sappiness, sapling. 
the Saxon and English sop with the Spanish 
Sopa, are obviously of the same original. ‘The 
Greeks have only transposed the two radical 
letters or consonants in their omes, succuys. 
Lhe jure of meat boiled down js still called in 
French soupe. 


As all the wisdom of antiquity gvas wrapt up 
in parables and dark sayings, not ‘only the Cal- 
deans, and after them the Greeks, détived their 
name for a wise man from a root which signi- 
fies to hide or conceal, but also. the Egyptians 
and Komans. jas JOW, 7pD, have a similar 

«Sound, and all of them signify to hide, conceal, lay 
up wi store, cover, Este. On this word the Egyp- 
tians formed Joseph’s surname, myn MIDE, oc= 
cuftorum revelatory ued interpret, one who reveals 
the secrets of wisdom. From the same source 
proceeds the Latin sapiens, sapientia, a wise man, 


wisdom, g. d. hid from the eye of the vulgar. 


As wisdom is the gift- which distinguishes 
man from the brute creation, the northern na~ 
tions, prefixing their w to the Hebrew urx a _ 
man, aave formed their word denoting a wise. 
man upon that term which at first signified a 
man only. Thuse wit, wise, Sax, wits, Dan. 
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and Belg. with the English wese; from whence 
the Saxon, Danish, and our wisdom. 

As our lexicographers affix no idea to the 
word wx, it is probable that it is not a primi- 
tive or radix, but derived from my essence, 
substance, or any thing eminent in value. Hence 
the Hebrews applied it to a man, virtue, the 
law, and wisdom; the last of which ideas is 
still retained in our northern terms just now 
mentioned, 


The soveretgn pontiff, or high priest of the 
Persians, whose dignity is nearly the same as 
the mufti among the Turks, is called in the 
Persian tongue Nadad. This is incontestably 
the same as the Hebrew 27) xadab, offering 
freely, munificently, or in a princely manner: — 
a title highly expressive of the character and of 
fice of a sovereign pontiff. The Turkish muifte 
is the same as the Hebrew rinnn, mafta, open 
gy interpreting, g.d. one who has the key of 
the kingdom of Heavem The root is mn, 
aperuit, 


ran integrity, perfection, aad 54, in regimine, 
Hye elation, exaltation, ch tefly any thing or pera 
. son exalted to expend, distribute, &c. are cer- 
tainly the sonrce af the Persian sfmathdulet ac 
prime minister, g. d. the perfection of exaliaa 
t{10l. 
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The Nadab of Persia has two judges under 
him, called the Sceik and the Casi, who decide 
all religious matters, and are present at con+ 
tracts and public acts, and have deputies in all 
the parts of the kingdom. Abraham had an 
officer in his house called pwd, from prw, dis- 
currere, intimating his diligence in a crowd of 
affairs, Gen, xy, 2, 


The Hebrew mp caseh, denates a religious . 
festival, or one whose business it was to keep 
an exact account of the age of thé moon, or of 
the days appointed for religious sciemnities ; all 
of which were regulated by the moch. ‘These 
seem to be the origin of the Persian Sceik and 
Casi. : 


This last word is a deflection of pos, numer. 
avit, in summam redegit, or wwp signifying an 
accurate scrutiny into any cause or thing. ‘The 
sense of both is analogous. ‘The first retains 
its sound and sense in the French caisse, and 
our cash, cashier, cash-keeper, 


The Hebrew nay scop, has been very pro- 
lific, and, in varioug dresses, has had the ho- 
nour to be introduced_into ali languages, Ja. 
signifies to take a survey Or prospec? of any thing; , 
to consider. contemplate, &c. Matriculated by 
the Greeks, she has formed their Seow, Unowes,: 


meXOM Eee al, Erivxexia, Kwiraovas, RmireiTr, with 
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‘many others; in all which the leading idea is 
obvious. In Adis, i, the ast of these denotes 
the office of an apostle, and, in the Epistles, 
the office of a christian pastor tn general, In 
Greece it signified the office of a judge, physi 
cian, teacher, &e. Hence sprung the Latin 
episcopus, episcopatus, episcopo, episcopium, e. 
Piscopalis, &e. with our episcopal, episcopacy, 
episcopate. 

Be German nations changed the Greek pre- 
position ime int} 6, and of iWirxeres, omitting the 
Greek terminasion, form their bisceop or biscop, 
Dax. bischop, Be g- and bischoff, Teut. from 
whence our bishop, with its derivatives. Hence 
the Saxon scip, scyp, and our ship, denoting of- 
fice or employment in general, as lordship, 


The above root, together with nyp sop or 
soph, denoting the Uppermost parts of any 
thing, as the branches of a shrub or tree, the 
top of a rock, thoughts of the mind, have fur. 
nished the Greeks with their cxersaro. a high 
rock, from whence objects are most easily sur. 
veyed, or where we have the largest prospect : 
Whence the Latin scopulus, scopulosus, and our 
spetwlous, The Scots still efi! a thin rocky soil 
Scapy OF & Scap. Txawes, ‘Scopus, and our SCOP, 
purpose, design, or what we aim at in our in. 
, quiries or speculations, or the butt men aim at in 
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shooting, are plainly of the same original, Seda’ 
pita, the shoulder blade, smilar to the top of a 
hill, with our scapular, scapulary, have the same 
source. Hence also sceap, Sax. schaep, Belg, 
sheep, Eng. g. d. the animal fed on mountains. 


Men of speculation are said to go deep into a 
subject, or to be lost or drowned in thought. 
This figurative sense was given by the Greeks 
to the above root in their cxzrtw, fodio, cxn DOS, 
any hollow vessel in general, exads, fossio; 
oxaDing oxadesav, &e.s which the/Latins adopted 
in their scaphus, scaphium, scapha, &c. and we 
still retain in our skiff, a littfe bot or canoe 
made of the hollowed trunk of a tree, tO scoop, 
(vehaipe, Belg.) and ship, with skip, Goth. and 
Isl. seip, Sax. skippare, Dan. schip, schipper, Belg. 
schiff, 'Teut. 


Extaloea: did not only signify among... the 
Greeks to.consider, speculate, or meditate, but 
also to devise sham pretexts, excuses, or evasions, 
Hence cxtww came to signify fo cover, to conceal, 
or defend, and THEM My TxbmMaLs, THEARYOY, tepnien, 
tegumentum, velamentum.- In this sense it is 
still used in Scotland, where a bec-hive 1s call- 
eda bee-skep. The’ French cschapper and the 
English escape, to escape, scape, to scape, still SIPNi= 
ty to. evade. danger, chiefly by artifice or stra- 
tagem, ; 
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Lhe pretcrite of cxexleex: 18 erxtunxes from 
whence comes cxtuex, commentato, considera- 


_.tio. Taking it in the bad sense just mentioned, 


it gave birth to sxwale, cavillor, irrideo, jocor. 
From the preterite of the passive the Latins 
formed their scomma, a jest; and from the same 
tense of the active the Belge formed their schop- 
pers and we our verb 0 sco, irnwDan 


_Perhaps we may be at a loss te know the rea- 
son. om. why the Eicbrews made one word signify 
branches anc thoughts; only we find the Greeks 
and Latins mitating them in this particular. 

“hus (cerec, ramus, from whence the Latin sca- 
pus or secpus, the bushy stalks on which grapes 
grow in clusters; sesfa, broom 4 sespetum, a 
brooinfield; and as besoms were made of broom, 
hence scopo, é saweep, scope, sgopula, &c. 


The Hebrew pit, a figure, onage, ot likeness, 
has been a very fruitful mother. I have already 
observed, that as Adam was made after the 
image of God, hence man was called by the 
Germans gin, from whence our man. And as 
dominion over the animal creation is a very 
leadimg feature of the divipe 1 image in many 39 
_ Pane OF MuED WAS made to denote a power fo 
adjust, assign, tell, number, &c. and every thing 
which serves these purposes derived its name 
from this root, or from one of the same import. 

‘ gE ) 
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For instance, a Jewish coin equal to Go shekels,. 
or 7]. 1s. sd. was called mm maneh or monel; 
and a pound of an 100 shekels in weight was - - 
called 37 man or mon. Hence this word, with 
very little variation, has in almost all languages 
been employed to express any piece of coin in 
general fixed as the sign of value: witness the 
French: senxnoye, the Latin menefa, the British 
munal, and our money, with the Greek pr, a 
pound, As, im ancient times, wives were_ob- - 
tained by purchase, the Erse saci, to purchase, 
rave @ Name in that fongue tO a W) 6, Ha, Viz. 
Ifence a dealer or seller of any géecies of com- 
modity was called by the Saxons mungere, and 
by us munger, quasi moneger. 


As the moon was originally appointed to nui- 
dry or regulate th@ months, festal occasions, &c, 
she was called in Greek ary or piv, arena, Goth. 
tictia, Sax, and Isl. and moon English. The 
space of tinfe measured by her revolutions was 
called pecyvy Gr. mensis, Lat. menath, Sax. and 
month, English. As female purgations are re- 
culated by the moon, hence uxvis, xarauiveey Gr. 
menses, Lat. and Engiish. As a species of mad- 
ness ig rerulated by tse moon, hence pexve, fury, 
madness ; EIN SS insane; bat vot.ed, to act as ox + 
insane; gavw, to be furious. And as madness - 
affects the nerves of the briin, hence ayny%, the 
areninges or invelucrum of the brun. Morn, 


1 


oT 
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_mienasuva, Lat. a measure, whence our mesura- 
tion, are plainly of the same mother. 


As the moon not only indicated the seasons, 
but was much employed by diviners, as praeseza 
futurt, particularly as pointing out the season 
for, and the event of war, hence xzx»v#, to indi- 
cate or presignify, ways, a prophet or augur, 
Mares, divination, JEDIT ELON, VT EV OME, &c. Hence 
also seeves, Vigour or emotion of mind; whence 
The Latin mens, mentis, oc. with our mental, 
mention, Tcxwith the French mentale, mentionner, 
Ec, moneo, senstyo, demonstro, &c. whence our 
verbs to admonish, demonstrate, &c. are all of 
the same descent. 


An ape, the figure or resemblance of man, is 
hence called mona, Ital. munneca, Span. and 
monkey, English. 


ay Odn or Eden, delicate, giving delight, sweet, 
is the name of the garden of God. Hence came 
the Greek svt, pleasure, sduve, oblecto, with 
many derivatives 5 as 48vs, sweet, wdiov, ay, from 
whence our ede, a lyric poem, characterised by 
its sweetness and ease. s pain in child-birth 


weame by the crime wlyth forfeited Eden, hence 


weir, the pain of chilis thy with absiw, to bring _. 
torth with pain. ee 
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iv 


}yr, a derivative of this root was retained - 
in the Saxon sredéen and Persian mali, denoting 
a virgins from whence sprung our mad and 
maiden, gd. delicate, sweet, and attractive. In 
the Erse this word manlen denotes the mor ning, 
than which no object in nature is mcre sweet 
and délightful. ‘The Hebrews applied this same 
word to a fasciculus or small parcel of flowers, 
whence, by an casy transition, it came to sip 
nify a parcel 1 in general. This sense is still _ob- - 
vious in the vulgar name denoting the Aymen, 
or flos virginitatis, so obviously “fo cn a rose 


" 


unblown, ‘Ihe last handful of cfrn cut down 
in harvest is called by the country people the 
maiden, which title has undoubtedly originated 
in the joy which the weary reaper expresses 
on that occasion in the loudest shouts of tri. 
umph, ‘ 


“Yor TY, fo adsrn, to put on ornaments, 1S 
‘probably the-root of yoy: and as the marriage- 
day, from the earliest antiquity, has been a 
time in which “ the bridegroom decketh him- 
self with ornaments, and. the bride adorneth 
herself with jewels,’ Is. Ixi 10; hence the 
Saxons forma! them verb wedian, and from 
them we have borroweaypur qwediding and to weed | 
This sense is obvious still in the Greek ia, . 
dona sponsalia; te, does Pine, sponsalis, nup- 
tialis; s%sec0:, dotem do uxorem tradens. A 
vast variety of cther Greek words are formed, 
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upon the above root, as raves, seudet-smelling ; 


- alaviae, pleasing fruits ade, I sing or give delight , 
—~abwy, pleasing. Weoeda, Sax. weed, Belg. a gare 


4 


ment, and our weed, are derived from the same 
sources 

This root also signiftes sometimes the mouth, 
asin Ps. cit, §. In this sense it gave birth to 
the Greek Day dada, soapy twas. VOorax, &e. and 
the Latin edo, whence (changing the d into ¢,) 
the Saxons formed their efan, the Islanders their 
et, and we ar verb fo cat. As Eden was the 
first habitatio\ of the Deity on earth, this tra- 
dition gave rise to the Greek sv., sedes, edicu- 
la, commonly denoting the mansion of some 
deity; evs, priests, with the Latin edes, temples, 
edificic, edificium, &s'c. whence is our te edify, edi- 
fication, edifice. - 


Eden contained the first plantation of trees 
which man beheld, from which circumstance 2 
crowd of peopie, a thick plantation of trees, &c. 
was called in Greek adiwes. Hence the Saxon 
wud, the Belgic woud, and our wood, wooden, 
car, 


ow ‘The ancient Jews imAgined that the garden 
of Eden is the appofnted habitation of holy 
souls during the time of their separation from 
their bodies. Accordingly, in the Jewish Ii. 


‘furgy, there is a prayer prescribed for the sick, 


BY 
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wherein the sick man prays, that “ if the time’ 
of his departure be come, God would give him 
his portion in the garden of Eden, and purifv’— 
him for the world to come, the hidden place’ of 
the righteous.” From this, and the I*ce pas- 
sages in the Jewish liturgy, we learn that Eden 
was first considered as the habitation of the 
souls of the righteous only, where they enjoy- 
éd pleasure and delight answerable to its name. 
In process of time, however, it came t»_sionify - 
the common receptacle of departed souls, both 
good and bad, From this notion) the Greeks 
called these invisible mansions 2, the Hebrew 
‘ty with a Greek termination, and a. satiety of 
pleasure gdes, 


“ty is also a particle of duration, in which 
sense it chiefly means eternity. Hence are ob- 
viously formed the Greek i3,, jam, olim, ali- 
GUuaNdo, CONLINUO, Hex vSy, Hox weve, Bc, with widsev, 
perpetuum.* 


As eternity is a duration which cannot be 
measured by any even number, but is some- 
thing more than, or something beyond all the 
lines or measures ofemporal duration, the same 
word, only varied a lite in “nz, denoted son ~ 
thing more, or the extess of two compared: 
with each other. It retained the same sense in 
od, odid, Brit. edene, Russ. edne, Sclav. wide, 
Swed, odd, cdiiness, odds, English. 
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my odim, rhings polluted and abominabh, 

~ avhich we throw away, ty éeyond us or far away, 
“~sas certainly given birth to the Greek edvw odio 
habva, and sduzedueG, with the Latin odi, odi-. 
um, oditlis, odiosus, &c. from whence our edi- 


ui, odious, and the French edieux, are obviously: 
descended. 


“y denotes a change of place as well as of” 
wtime.—_Hence i it denoted travelling in the Chal- 
daic language; which sense was. adopted in a. 
vast number gf Greek words formed on this. 
root, as ator, a Nay, odivw, I travel or walk, ode, 
Edita, Od6ty RCs. 


man zo meditate, whence o™3775 megim. Per-. - 
sons addicted to study or meditation, gave birth 
to the Persian magi, philosophers or priests, who 
excelled in every branch of knowledge, inso- 
much that a learned man anda magician be~ 
came equivalent terms. As the vulgar looked 
' upon their knowledge as supernatural, hence 
such as practised wicked and mischievous arts 
took the name of magi; which drew on their 
art an ill signification. ‘Thus magic, which ori. 
ginally signified a knowledgé of the more sub. 
Iie parts of philosophf, was used to denote 
‘sorcery or any corresp¢ndence with evil spirits, 
by means of which one was able to perform 
surprising things, Hence the Greek nayss, pan 
yixos, payaa, With many derivatives, and the 


ag 
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* 


Latin wagia, mnagicus, maga, Se. with our magic; 
MARIAN, magically, Esc, + 


+ 


ot 
As the loadstone was considered as posr éssed 


of a magic power, or an influence smpernaturs 
ally attractive, producing, surprising,‘it was call- 
edin Greek payme, magnes, Lat. from. whence 
our magnet, magnetism, 9c, And as incanta- 
tions were often performed by potions or mix- 
tures of various ingredients, the Greeks called = 
cook and baker xz yevs, and their vessels in which 
they knead or mixed their } ay, lents payicy as 
also an impostor, who minglfl vgrious things 
for his wicked purposes, was called Maylaveutins, 
and pzyfevevw, signified to enchant. Hence the 
Latin magis, idis, mango, mangonium, mangoni« 
z0: and as songs were used in enchantments, 
hence wxyaZay, psallere. From the above prac. 
fice of mingling herbs, &c. comes the word 
weyers, aNd wiyrvevy the future of which last 
18 ze, from whence the Latin misceo, mixtus, 
mixtura, Fc. with our mixt, mixture, 


As the magi were the principal personages 
in the kingdom, and had the chief management 
of public affairs, Meir name conveyed the idea. 
of greatness. Thus Wryzs in Greek sipnifted 
great, which word fornjs a part of at least am 
hundred of the compound words in that lan- 
guage. Hence, too,.came the. Latin MALiS, MI 
Jus, magnus, magister, magistratus, &'c. and our 
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waster, magtsirate, magisterial, magisterially, ("cs 
Te also enters into many Latin compounds, as 
—magnanimus, magnifico, magnificus 3 the origin 
of tre French magnanimite ; the Itahan mag- 
nifico, a=zrandee; and our magnanimous, mag- 
nificent, magnitude, to. magnify, ¢. d. facere, to 
make, mages, one of the magi. Meyaarotas Ma- 
pestas, Taazgesty, maje: tic, &Se. with majeur, Frenchy 
major-domo, talc, major, Eng. and seg, Sax. 
mag, Goth. from whence our auxiliary verb may, 
to be possible, or to have power, are all branches, 
of the same prolific root. 


Tt would appear that the first regular estab 
lishment of a post-office was the invention of 
the Persians. The post, or royal messengers, 
were called in Persia amgari, the radical idea of 
which we find in the Hebrew 71, which, pre- 
nounced after the Persian and Greek manner, 
sounds angar ; and signifies to make or carry bun~ 
dles, packets, or parcels. One of its derivatives 
signified /etters or epistles. Hence the Greek 
eyyeecs, angerus, Lat. a post-master or messen- 
ger; ayyxer, angara, Lat. inns where these 
public messengers lodgec. 


és these officers had a power to press men, 
horses, teams, or shipss’to forward the royal 
dispatches, hence the Greek «yyage-w, ANZA IO», 
Tat ta prece ar force one to go any whither, or 
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do any thing; with ayyagea, angaria, Lat. an 
compelled service, 


This custom prevailed in Judea, after i¢be- 
came a province of the Persian empiz<; as ap- 
pears from Matt. xxvii. 32. Mark, xy. 21. Our 
Lord has this in his eye, when he issued that 
precept, * Whoever shall compel thee to goa 
mile, go with him twain ;” 2 ¢. if any man, un- 
der colour of the magistrates authority, compel 
or press thee, thy cattle or carriages;to go-one 
mile, rather go with him two than disturb the 
public peace by a forcible oppg ition. 


i should have observed on the root 73m, that 
as the magi were priests as well as philosophers, 
this term conveyed a sacred idea. ‘Thus the 
Greek LY1OS 5 holy ; aryiov, a sacred place; myice, 12 
purify, lustrate ; aysoiw, to sacrifice; ayiacia, con 
secration ; wyw, to lead, preside; ayes, a leader, as 
also an expiation, religion, &5'c. aysa, temples ; and 
as i 1s frequently pronounced by the Greeks as 
ga, hence also comes ayes, ceqwains, purus, castus; 
eyrte, purge, consecro; from whence the Latin 
agnus, & lamb, ¢. d. the purifier, spotless itself, 
and sacrificed foragin. As ays denoted to lead 
to the sacrifice, or \ the battle, from thiseidea 
sprung aye, certaméy, solennes ludi; ayers, 
ayerte, with many derivatives, most of waich 
were adopted by the Latins, as ae, agen. azo« 
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20, agontista, apon, €or. From actum, the su- 
.pine of ago, come aéfia, adfor, aGivus, aéhium, tate. 
-~with our ad, to aft, aftion, a¢tive, actor, actress, 
(actrice, Fr.) with many others. gens, Lat. 
and our usent, agency, are of the same original, 
From ago, 60 drive, agacer, Fr. eggta, Run. and 
Dan. eggian, Sax. to egg, Eng. are undoubtedly 
derived. As to our substantive egg. it seems to 
come from runny ough, a little round cake. It 
is-retained 3 in the Erse ovgh most exaétly, and 
is bit little varied in eg, Oax. eg, Dan. egg, Isl, 


aicka, Russ. a Boh. - 


wap and pif are the same, and not distinct 
roots. Both signify to divide, separate, or distin- 
guish, lay open. Applied to the mind, they de- 
note expounding, explaining, or declaring any dark 
saying or truth. In Leviticus, xxiv. 12. it means 
a declaration of the divine will. Metaphysical 
acumen, or an adroitness at distinguishing be. 
tween truth and falsehood, ts a principle quali. 
‘ication of an expositor. In Chaldaic it signi- 
fied to pierce or penetraie ; and we still apply this 
to an accurate expositor, when we call him a 
penetrating genius. 
a 
~ AS the ancient priests bith separated or divid- 
ed the parts of the sacr“fice, and expounded or 
declared the divine will to the people, this root 
was adopted by the Greeks to convey the idea 
of the sacerdotal office, as also the office of an 
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ambassador or legate: and as men of age qm 
experience were commonly chosen for these | 
purposes, it also denoted age, gravity, weiner able y 
fer, Thus, of zp:s, venerable, and fio, life, or 
ratio vivendi, they formed their npiciCe, weir 
Gas, ge d. men, whose business in life is to de- 
clare or explain the mind of another; age: seer, 
HEETO NS operecligosy Keren vTaTS, TewTevT[e ers CSc, 
Hence the Latin presbyter, presbyteratus, pres- 
byterium, and our presbyter, presbylership, Pres 
——_ 


bytery. 


mun, thou expoundest, becyfe the [slandic 
prestur, French pretre, Saxon pretest, and eur 
priest, with all its derivatives. » was often pro- 
nounced: by the Greeks g, the same as our p/ 
or f. .Give it this sound in the above root, and 
you make the Greek ¢exf#, indico, edico, ex- 
plico; gex7es, locutio, exphicatio; yegelag, expo- 
sitor 3 from whence our porase, phraseology. wa 
exdearis, & paraphrase, is of the. sane original. 


Prayer isa declaration or exposition of our 
mind to God. Hence prayers were called by 
the Latins preces, one of the chief exercises of 
the priests. Upomochis they formed ‘their pre- 
cari; pregare, ltal Pyrer, French, whence sour _ 
prayer, to pray. The\French precher, whence 
our verb fo preach have the same source. 
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hat which we earnestly desire or pray for 
was called in Latin preciosum, and the value of 
any thing precium or pretium: from whence come 
* sur precious and price, prisage, and the French 
prisé. "Yo acknowledge any person or thing as 
precious, excellent, or honourable, was called 
prus, Belg. pretsz, Teut. the mother of our 
praise, ta praise. From precari comes precarius, 
precarious, Ang. g. d. what ts granted by the fa- 
vour, or depends on the will of another. 
“~ a . 
The old Latin pris, denoting precedence in 
ape or piacty & gave birth to prius, prior, prisce, 
priscus, Aristimus, Ge. and our prior, prioress, 
priority, pristine, &c. Tee, Gr. prin, old Lat, 
the neuter of pris, joined with capere, formed 
princeps, q. d. taking the lead; principium, print 
cipatus, priacipalis, princtpalitas, &c. and is the 
source of our prince, principal, principle, princi- 
pasty. ‘Lhe ancient ages were religious, and all 
our names of honour are still borrowed from 
the offices of religion. 


53 to reveal or discover secrets, with an x of 
the future, became the Greek ayytacs, angelus, 
Lat. angel, English, and ele Erse. The Greek 

v, good, and eyythe@ ayvyiarw, to deliver a 
‘message, form sueyyea's, ee &c. with the 
Latin evangeliso, the French evangelique, and our 
evangelist, evangelize, evangelism, evangelical, Se. 

F 
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Ev good, is the Hebrew mix enue, desire, gq. de, 
the object of desire. The herb angelica derives _ 
its name from a supposed divine virtue in it 
against poison, 


the above root, in sacred writ, very often 
signifies to discover the pudendum Virile vel 
tuuliebre. Thus, Is. Ivii. 8. mba, Thou as an 
harlot hast discovered, &c. This word is still 
retained in our language, and is applied to the 
act of castration, as to ge/d, ge/t. TheeGreex 
vahaAag and mre ANS have the same signification. 
When a piece of timber is cleft Fy the heat of 
the sun or drought, it 1s still safd bythe Scots 
tobe get, or to have a gel, ¢. d. its hidden 
parts discovered. 


hha, the sont on which two lines meet. On 
this the Latins formed their aneulus, angularis, an- 
pulatus, anguissus, &c. from whence our and the 
French angle. 


sos signifies also to carry away or take captive. 
In this sense it became the Saxon, Belgic, and 
Luetontc aagef, an “nstrument to catch fish with, 
consisting of a line, :ook, and rod; the Portu- 
guese ange/, and the “Spanish anxueli, with our 
angler, angling, to angle; &c. Hence -too the 
Greek yxaix muscipula, Sans felis, yaaaos clavi. 
The 's prefixed forins a noun. Before 3 it sounds 
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rta, 79), exultation, mirth. ence the Greek 
iAdwaly yiraa, YrAoitg, yireey yral ary &c. the Latin 
gelasinus, the Saxon gle, and our e/ee. 


27a and ay to roll or to be round, is the mo- 
ther of the Belgic sought, coughler, from whence 
our ogle, ocler, q. d. rollmg the eye to take a 
stolen glance. ‘Che Scots g/ay, to glae, or glay, 
have the same sense. ‘This root often denotes 
the gathering together or convolution of water ; 
and frdin this idea the Latins made this word 
stand for any fluid thickened chiefly by cold; 
as gel, ice, ENGsCo, gelabilts, gelo, &c. and congela, 
coagulo, coagulati ; from whence come our con- 
geal, coagulate, and all their derivatives. Gela« 
tus, Lat. gelec, Fr. with our ge/ly, grow from the 
Same stock: and as cold makes ice, hence ge/i- 
dus, Lat. with our gelid, gelidity, gelidness.’ To 
cement things together by a viscid tenacious mat- 
ter is called géuer, Fr. gew or giud, Brit. and zo 
give, Ing. as the substance itself is called glew 
or glue; gluten, glus, glutinaieny, glutinamentum, 
Lat. whence our ghdineus. 


‘ 


: ‘ 
We frequently call falschood simulation, from 


her wearing a semblance of truth. For the 
same reason, falsehoods” artfully contrived with 
a view 3 deccive, aregcalled guile, from 49 a 
semblance or likeness? Hence came the Saxon 
gilt, our gut, with giltic, guilty, 
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As the Saxons pronounced the Hebrew gim- 
melas y, and oin as wo or wa, Sey round or cirs - 
cular, became Arwvose/, Sax. wiel, Belg. and wees, - 
English. ‘The Saxon wee/, from whence the 
English wee/, a whirlpool, is certainly of the 
same origmal. As 5ay signified also a calf, 
hence vege! or wee/, old French, and our veal; as 
also vellum, English, velin, Fr. the skin of a calf 
dressed tor writing, 

Pronouncing the 3 after the northern man- 
ner, upon 4) to roll, revolve, the Latins form- 
ed their volves, revalvo, convolve, cir umvalva, with 
all their deflexions; from whence come revolute 
fon, Fr. and Eng. with our circumvolution, to re- 
ciciue, comvolve, convoluted, convolution, &c. A cur- 
rent of air, from its revolving motion, is called 
in English gale. 


Tin, ¢o meet one, te run fo, a concourse, &e. is 
plainly the reot of the Greek xvetw, xverw, incie 
do, propinguc; from whence the Latins took 
their curro, currus, cursus, cursio, cursito, cur- 
satio, &c. with oucurro, occurritur, concurro, 
praecurro, praecurst's, excurro, excursio, excur- 
sor, incurro, incursioy incurso, decurro, decur- 
sim, with many derivatives. From these come 
our English praccourse, course, concourse; tu occur, 
occurrence, to incur, incursion, excursion. ‘The 
British car, Belgic carre, Latin carrus, carrum, 
with our cart, grow from the same radix. The 


* 
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.: Scotch carr, i. e. a calf, is the hebrew “3 a /améb,. 
or any youngling; from “WD ¢o ship, fear, &e. 
which is obviously the mother of the French 


fariere, and our career, as also of courant, Fr, 
and our corant, a nimble and sprightly dance. 


The British charred, the Kalian carrea, and 
French and English chariot, are sprung from 
the Hebrew moan carcarot, which signifies 
the same thing. 


F 
1] 


“por ap with a* of the future prefixed. de- 
notes to be pregcus, dear, valuable. Hence came 
the Latin tarcr and charus; the Greek aI OMy 
yteiov, yocsers, Gratus, gratiosus, &c. yweu, gratia, 
festivitas, &c. with caresser, Fr. carezzare, Ital. 
accariciar, Span, and to caress, Eng. From the 
genitive of yess. VIZ- xeeies, comes the Latin 
charitas, French charité, Greek y<eilsc and our 
charity, charitable, &c. Or perhaps as yar; dee 
notes. festivity and cheerfulness, as well as a 
favour, gift, or benefit, it may be derived from 
Pina to prepare a feast. From yee comes the 
Latin gratia, gratissus, with tke French gratieun, 
and our grace, gracious. ‘U3.e Latins sound ,«- 
gilys a8 grates, and hencesformed their gratus, 
ghatts, gratulatus, gratiudo, gratulor, congratulor, 
gratutecy &e. the origan of our grateful, grati- 
tude, gratuitous, gratulate, congratulate. From fae 
cio and gratus comes gratificor, the source of 
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our verb fe gratify, gratifer, French, and gratie_— 
preatioty 


r1m5 to prepare a feast, gave rise also to the 
Greek MEH, HeeOrs joy and festivity, with VOpasy 
@ company of dancers, yepnyes, dux chori, &e. 
all which are adopted by the Latins, as chorus, 
choralts, cheragus, choragiuwm, chorea, choreutes, cbo- 
rista, &c. with the diminutive chereséa. From 
these spring the Italian choro, the French choeurs 
with our choir, quire, to quire, quirister, Tarol, {eo 
carol; carolle, Yr. carclla, carctare, Ital. What 
the English call dred/, the Scots cp queer as a 
queer story, affair, &c, 


The above root also signifies to évy or make 
merchandize. Hence “iz a derivative of this 
root, if not the root itself, denoted a large mea~ 
sure containing ten ephas. This measure was 
called by the Arabs tr 2, and by the Latins 
corus. An ounce ‘Troy is calied in French and 
English carat or caract, by changing the 7 for 
MT), as is usual at the end of words. The Per- 
sian dirqwanr or car Van, a dealer, trader, or mer- 
chant; the Arabian cairawan or carcan; the - 
French caravanne, and our caravan, a company 
of merchants, are plwnly deflections of this 
root. As a caravan copveys goods 4am one 
place to another, and mrchandize in general 
includes the idea of transfer, from careb, to buy, 
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come the Persian kiranidan, the Italian acariar, 
_and French charier, with our to carry, carriage, 
carrier. 

What is precious we seek for and guard with 
attention. HEtence the above root conveyed the 
idea of digeing for hid treasures; and retained 
the ideas of affention, anxiety, and watchfulness 
in the Latin cvra, the Saxon cara, the Gothic 
kar, the Persian car and charchar, and our care, 
to cave, chary, curate, curacy, curator, cure, to cure, 


&c. 


The Grek om or xvg, the heart, with the 
Latin cor, cora, are derived most probably from 
“a or WD any vessel covered after the manner 
of a furnace, with a view to increase or retain 
heat, as a porringer, chaffing dish, &c. So the 
heart is covered; and hence the inner part of 
any thing, such as the kernel of fruit vis still 
called coeur, Fr. and core, English. As the pu- 

__pil of the eye is so covered, and is the focus of 
the rays, it was called in Greek xog9, cora, Lat. 
By a metathesis it denoted the covering itself. 
Thus corium, corwlus, coriariu , coriacens, Latin, 
whence our currier, coriacrsus. A boat covered 
with leather, is called Sy the Welch fishers 
eurwegla,-and by us ceracle; and as coral covers 
the stone to which it grows like a plate. hence 
the Latin corafiium and our coral. 
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“WF Is synonimous with “32. Hence the 
Greck yeour intestinum,; and as the strings of 
musical instruments were made of the intestings 
of beasts, the Latins called these strings chorda, 
from whence the French corde, cort, Brit. and 
cord, ta cord, cordage, &c. English. ‘This word 
still conveys a musical idea, or an idea of har- 
mony in the French Saccorder, and our accords 
zn, accord, to accord, accordance, q.d. soandin rc 
the same note, or touching one string. _ 

“1D as denoting a covering, gave birth to thre 
Latin cortex, (cor and tego) corticatus, corticosus, 
the source of our cortical, corticated, &c. Hence 
a species of oak which 1s striped of its bark 
every eight or ten years, is called corche, Span. 
korck, Belg. and cork, Eng. ; and the bungs for 
barrels, stoppels for bottles, &c. which are made 
of the bark of this tree, are called corés. Our 
old word everpe, stripped of the upper coat, had 
probably the same original. 


The principle of generation of animals and 
vegetables has jot different names in different 
languages; but alof an Hebrew original. joy 
signifies any faz “iy wabstance, and is plainly the 
Latin semen, which seéms originally to have de- 
noted the principle of agimal generation, a sub- 
stance .of the unctuous” kind, and by analogy 
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nat add, that upon this root the Latins have 
formed a great number of words, as semino, se 
magariwn, seminalis, semento, &c. from whence 
our seminary, seminal, ‘Lhe fat of hogs, or hogs 
lard, is still called in Scotland swines’ seman, the 
exact idea of the Hebrew word. The Latin 
servo has the saite sound and sense as the He- 
brew yur zero. From the preterite of the verb 
(sev ) come the Gothic saran, the Islandic saa, 
the Saxon sawan, and English za sow, sown. 


The Greek cxigux and omeges, from whence 
the Latin sperma, French sperme, spermatique, 
with our sperm, spermatic, are derived from “DY 
spar, sper, or spor, to do a thing with speed, 
hastily, or early in the morning. Why the 
Greeks employed this word to denote the prin- 
ciple of animal generation is obvious enough. 
Even among the Hebrews and Chaldeans it de- 
noted, as a noun, birds and beasts of the las- 
civious kind, as sparrows and he-goats; al- 

=though it also denoted birds in general on ac- 
count of their celerity in flight. As illegitumate 
children are begot festinanter, on the Greck 
erogas the Latins formed they spurivr, whence 
Our Spurious, sSpuriousness. “\D% still retains its 
leading idea in spore or spar, Sax. spore, Dan. and 
spur, to cpr, Eng. The Latin passer is formed 
by transposing the 5 and & in the above. word, 
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and our sparrow, is almost exactly the Hebrew 
MDE spareh, which has the same sense. 


From vaepos seed, comes Tmopa, LeNEralOH, 
Sowing, a crop, with many derivatives. 
Hence too raga, 9 sow, 10 beget; from the pre- 
terite of which (:caegx2) the Latins derived 
their spargo, dispergo, &s'c. from the preterite of 
which we have borrowed our Sparse, ta disperse, 
dispersion, dispersed, 


The lascivious idea is retained in the Greek 
tazeyer semine abundo, turgeo libidine; and 
the idea of haste, speed, stimulation; &c. in the 
Greek TMiov ew, excito, SEA oett, PYOPCTO, cawrte= 
“Vag, festinans, THRE My salto, TUT e yh, a. The 
Islandic and English sport is undoubtedly of the 
same original, 


The Saxon sad, Belgic saed, Danish and Eng. 
lish seed, are obviously derived from tty to Bare 
row Or sow a field. Tw shade, a field is re- 
tained in the same sense in the Scots shade, 1, e. 
a field of land. “As sowing includes the idea of 
dispersing, hence- the Saxon scedan and Eng- 
lish verb fo shed. 


% 


The Greek mesos and eresty, are deseerdents of ) 
the Hebrew mwa diffudtt se. This idea is stifl 


i, 


—_ 
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retained in the French pisser aud pissant, and in 
our prs, to piss, 


Py My, pa, Pan or pon, pane, pann of 
penn. | 


These terms are not different roots, as the 
principal idea is the same in them all. ‘This 
idea 1s /ooking different ways, and is ‘applied to an 
angle, corner-stone, any thing which ends in a 
point ; and to the mind, when in doubt, per- 
plexity, or anxiety, looking every way for re- 
lief, 

Cn > 

In this last sense it gave birth to the Greek 
werez, laborious exercise, whether of mind or 
body 3 Bove ar, swsmrove, Wovnix, One who gives 
bad counsel is called WOynpssy from foves and Eth, 
speaking grievous or troublesome things. Hence 
also esr, with its derivatives, from whence 
pena, punto or penio, penalis, 'e'c. Lat. pin and 

inten, Sax. petty Veut. pein, and pur, piunisses 
ment, (Sc. Fr. with our pain, painful, punish, pu- 
nishable, punishment. From the same root comes 
penitet, Lat. it grieves, pains, or vexes me. Po- 
niteo, pxnitentia, &c. are obviously the source 
of our peniténce, repentance, to repent, pene. 
tontial, wo , 
a : 

Pendere to be doubtful, in suspence, or in 
pain for, with its derivatives dependo, impendo, | 
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suspendo, convey the radical idea. These are 
plainly the origin of many English words, as to 
depend, to impend, to suspend, suspence, ce- 
pendance, pendant, pendent, pending, pen .ul- 
ous, pendulum, pensile, pensive, &c. ‘with the 
French pendule, pendans, pendante, &c. 


As a balance in equipoise ts the best image 
of a doubting mind, the Latins made their pen- 
do, dependo, to signify to qweygh or poise; and 
as the price of any thing, or the pay of soldiers, 
&c. was given by weight, hence money or the 
yearly allowance given by the court to any de- 
pendant was called pensio. “Whence the French 
and English pension, pensioner, pensionaire, 
pensionary, &c. Hence expendere, to lay out 
money for labour, goods, &c. and our to expend, 
expence. Hence, too, fo weigh any thing im the 
mind was called ponderate, and a qeight pon- 
dus; from whence our verb to ponder, with 
the nouns ponderosity, ponderous, &c. Pondo, 


Lat. pund, Sax, pound, Eng. penning, Swed. pend- 


ing, Dan. penninck, Teut. penig, Sax. penny, Eng. 


are of this roo*. 


As ROG and Wily Gili s quate, supposes doubt 
or suspence, they are. doubtless derived-from y1p, 


dubium ; as x0.@- was probably changed by the~ 


Latins into gus. Hence also a quibble ona 
word used in two different meanings, is called 
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by the English a pun. A bridge hangs in the air, 

and looks to both sides as an angle or corner= 

stone, hence it was called by the Latins pos; 

ax oxery arch is still called in Scotland a pend. 
* 

THD pone often signifies to look behind. It 
has the same sense in Latin. As glass looks ei 
ther ways, or as we see through it on both 
sides, a square piece of it 1s called panean, (}25) 
pan, Fr. and pane, Eng.; and hence any thing re- 
sembling a pane of glass in figure is styled pa- 
neau, Fr. and pannel, Eng. a diminutive of the 
Frenth word. The Hebrew term also denotes 
a superficicds, ant hence the Greek-wrevrse, the 
surface of the sea, called pontus in Latin, or 
perhaps wevria may be derived from ma py, 
poin, the fountain. 


a 


m2) pinn and m5 pine signified in the mo- 
ther tongue the angle or sharp point or extre- 
mity of any thing, or what ends i ina point. It 
___ still conveys this idea in the English pin, to pin, 
“from pindan, Saxon, to confine in a pinfold. As 
sheep were first confined in an inclosure made 
of sharp stakes fixed in the ground, such an 
inclosure was “fell a penn and pinfold. For 
thjs-reason, as 4vell ag because we use pins in 
fastening clothes, &c. together, fo pin now sig+ 
“nifies to coniine togeeher, to join, &. The 

G 
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Latins retained this root in their spina, withthe 
prefix s, denoting any thing with a nice point, 
as a thorn or pin; or any assemblage of things 
nicely concatenated, as the cartilages of <{p3 
backbone. On this they formed many vfordg 
obvious to every Latinist, from which come our 
spine, spinal. Hence, too, the pin by which flax 
is twisted into a thread was called Spindel, Sax. 
spindle, ung. and the art of forming a thread by 
this instrument was called spinning, Any thing 
that runs round as a spindle is said in Itali¢ 


spingare, 

As sharp pointed instruments’ were“employed - 
to give pain, hence sincer, pineeties Fr. and our 
pinch, to pinch, pincers. The Latin punctum, 
pungo, compunge, &c, with the French pois, 
poignant, pointer, and our point, compunction, 
poignancy, poignard, are plainly of this radix ; 
as 15 also the Italic ponzene, pongonare, trom 
whence our pounce, to pounce, pounced. Hence 
also fenna, Lat. the mother of our pen. As a__ 
kind of pen made ef black lead was used inl 
representing likenesses by colours, this instrn~ 
ment was styled penzcilium, Lat. pencil, Eng. as 
also every instrument used fer that purpose ; 
while the art itself was caleg perrture, Fr. aire 
ture, and painting, Eng. derived imyt curately 
from ;77go, Lat. ‘To plarit, or strike in a plant 


Lm | 17 


20 the ornnnd hea Athi. 2.” 
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pariere, compangere; and as in making a co- 

_ venant the parties planted the destroying knife 
“in the neck of the sacrifice, pangere foedus was 
asphrase for making a covenant, and pactum, 
compactum, denoted a covenant itself, whence 
our compact, &c. The Teutonic dang, whence 
our pang, has only changed one labial for an- 
other. ; 

As acone ends in a point, the fruit of the 
pme-tree derived its. name from this circum- 
stance ; thus it is called gaaus, Lat. pin, Fr. and 
pine, Eng. A large pear of this figure was call- 
ed by the Saxons punderey the ori gin of our 
pounder. 


As sharp pointed instruments are used for 
peircing or penetrating, the Hebrews used z 
derivative of this root to signify the inward 
parts,.or to enter into these parts. Hence the 
Lagin penes, penis, penetro; from whence the 
Brench and English have derived their penetra- 
tion, penetrable, to penetrate, &c. Penis, the 
tail of a beast, ts from mip declinavit, has ying 
down; and as the tail is connected wnrh the 
animal, hence /ve, Lat. almost, and our penin~ 
KT, Gg. da. pené insulaf almost an island, or join- 

. ed to*tbe- continent, as the large tats of the 
gastern sheep to the Body of the anil. 


& 2 
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The fin of a fish, both in structtre and’ use, 
resembles the feathers in the wing of a bird, - 
Hence pinna signifies both ; which word 1s ip. 
mediately derived: from the Greek a.nd Sy 
win, Pronounced by the Saxons and English 
jen, by the Germans fenne, and by the ancient 
Belge vin. The Greek word had certainly sig- 
nihed originally some sharp pointed instrument, 
as alance, pen, &c. since its derivatives, wid, 
TEPID, TIER ES, denote a lance, writing, and a 
writing-table. From these words comes the 
Latin pingo, drawing the form or shape of any 
thing, which, applied to the paintings of fan. 
*¥; 18 pronounced fingo. On fictum and pic- 
flim, the supines of these verbs, are formed 
fictio, figura, quasi Acura, and pictura, from 
whence our fiction, figure, picture; as also 
feigned, to feign. Compingo, depingo, whence 
our depicted, are of the same radix. As paint- 
ing includes the idea of staining, hence ziow 
contamino, cots sordidus. 

As the angles or corner stones of a building 
join the several parts together, yp become the 
Greek gwayivw; coeenyruns constabilio, and the 
Latin compingo, compono, pdro, impono, de- 
pono; from the several’arts of which verBs 
many nouns are derived, from which have - 
taken our composed, compound, deposite, de- 
pone, composition, position, &c. All these ideas 
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gee .obvionsly derived from the place and office 
of a\chief corner stone at the foundation of a 
building. 


wn I, 1 
=m * 


As jp and ms denoted the extremity or wt- 
termost point of any thing, it gave rise to the 
Latin pinnaculum, a spire or pisnacle. Proe 
nouncing the first radical as p4 or f, it became 
the Latin finis, confinis, finio, confinio; on 
which the French finie, enfin, and our in fine, 
final, to confine, coniines, finirude, finite, in- 
finite, infinitude, &c. are evidently formed: 
The end of controversies in law is called in the 
Welch tongue fins whence our law terms, fine, 
to fine. As finishing includes perfectien or the 
highest excellence of which a thing is. capable, 
hence a jie style, a fine woman, fie linen, re- 
jimed metals or liquors. A pretender to uncom- 
mon refinement or elegance ts called fcal, A. 
northern bird of the most elegant plumage is. 
called finc, Sax. and fiich, Eng. ag gold-finch, 
‘Tee members at the extreme parts of the hand 
are styled finger, Sax. Dan. and Teut. Axgur, Isl, 
from er, a man, and fin, g.d. a man’s fins. ‘The 
talons of a ravenous bird are called fangs, as 
also every thing resembling them. As we take 
hekot, searchs"for, or seek to feel any. thing 

byoure hpecfes hence came the Saxon fangan 


and Belgic danger, to Seize or gripe, with fim 
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dan, Sax. vinden, Belg. the mother of our Yerks 
to fang, to find, The Lelgic ugager is st'll re- 
tained by the French, and became our vengee 
ance, to venge, to avenge. The ferocity of tke 
boar, eagle, &c. in seizing their prey, has given 
rise to this idea—The French finance, finan- 
cier, &c. are borrowed from the law. sense of 
the word fine. . | 

As a sharp pointed instrument js used to 
make a hole, an instrument of that kind is call~ 
ed by us punch and puncheon, puncher, from 
the French poinconner, to punch or make a 
hole by driving a pointed instrumedt, Hence 
also to pounce, to pound, or beat to powder 
with a pestle. 


_ AAs a point includes the idea of isttleness, hence 
punciwin, Lat. punto, Span. punGilio, Ital. a nice 
point of ceremony; ponduel, Fr. puntiual and 
punctuality, Eng. A puppet, or a harlequin:in a 
puppet show, is styled in Italic punchinello. whe 
French puisné and our puny, pony or a little horse, 
are of the same original. A tadpole or young 
frog is still called.in Scotland a poury. 

L 


The Saxons called a small invlosure for Sifeep 


a pen, from the sharp stakes Ux which: it was. 
surrounded. A small TolleGtion oF Water, in 
sWhich fishes are confined, is hence called a 
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fertile, Hence to pound, #. ¢. to confine strayed 
cattle’, 


~To'shut up one in an angle or corner, is 2 
figure for reducing one to great straits. Hence 
scantiness or want was called by the Latins pe- 
huria, whence our penury, penurious; as also 
to pine, pining. Hence any difficulty or strait 
is called a pinch, i. e. an angle or corner, 1 
should have observed on the idea of littleness, 
that a small eye, from its resemblance to a point, 
was called in Belgic pik, and to wink with the 
eyes ‘pincken ; whence the French pince, and our 
pink, to pink. | 


"5 ancl “MZ. 


Bryant thinks that two words, originally very 
distinct, have been blended together by the an- 
cients, and pronounced as one and the same, 
singe pator of the east generally signified ora- 
czar influence, or a revelation of the divine 
will by inspiration, and frequently a father or 
parent. Had he inspected the Hebrew lexicon, | 
he would have found the two terms he seeks, 
"HD conveys the’ idea of setting at liberty or 
opcning what #*shut_wp; and, as a noun, it fre- 

| AGE fisting, or whatever first 
opens the matrix. Wis word, for a very obvi« 
ous reason, was employed by the Greeks to. 
pionify a father. nor have we anv evidence that ° 
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their werue, or the Latin pater, were ever, Geed 
in any other sense. 


When some Ammonian colonies, howevar, 
had settled in Greece, it was observed that they 
called their god pater. This, in their tongue, 
denoted the god of inspiration, or the oracular 
deity; but as it had a similar sound to the 
Greek warng, it was natural for that people to 
think that the Egyptian pacer meant a father or 
parent. 


This last word is the Hebrew 75, which 
means an interpreter of dreams or dark oracu- 
lar sayings; and, in this sense, it was used all 
over the east. It is a mistake, however, to: 
think that the Greeks and Romans, in their re- 
gious addresses, employed it in the same sense, 
as it is obvious, that the gods called by the 
eastern nations pater, were denominated by the 
Greeks, who mistook the meaning of the term, 
Atos wateae:, gods of the country, whence came 
the dii patrii of the Latins. ‘his term is often 
used in the Greek New Testament in religious 
addresses to the true God, and always signifies 
his paternal relation to his’creatures. ‘This 
sense, indeed, does not wholly vexclude “ttts.0- 
ther. ‘lo convey instruction isaiaded dn the 
idea of q father as wel¥-as age an@ authority ; 
hence the heads or chiefs of a society, chiefly 
of the religious kind, are still called fathers, 
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_ after the practise of the Romans, who called all 
~venera le for age or wisdom patres. 


i 


“np in the East was a term entirely religious. 
It derfoted the inspiring God, whose priests 
were called fatere; the instrument held in 
their hands, during their ministrations, fefav- 
rum; and their meat-offerings pefora. ‘Vhe rites 
of Mithras, the oracular god of Persia, were 
styled patrica. The shrines of these deities 
were named patera, petora, and, in process of 
time, petra. As these temples were originally 
formed in cavergs of a rock, hence petra was 
employed by the Greeks to signify a rock or 
stone, and almost solely confined to that sense. 
On this word the Greeks have formed many 
terms, obvious to every one acquainted with 
that language. ‘The Latins, too, have adopted 
their sezez, on which they have formed their 
petrescens, petrificus, petrifacio, &c.; whence 
the French petrifier and our petre, or salt-petre, 
to petrify, petrescent, petrific, petrifactive, &c. 
The Jatin patera, a goblet or bowel used in 
sacrifices and public feasts, expressed the easterr 
idea of the term. 


“ap has fourtd wiace in all the northern 
heagnaches aig conveys the same idea in all of 
them. Thus pater, Laf. werag, Gr. fader, Pers. 


fader, Sax. fader, Dan. vader, Belg. vater, ‘Teut. . 
fater, old Fr. gadre, Ital. vaker, Ese, with the 


* 
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English father. In the eastern tongues d tnd # 
are used indifferently as letters of the same. 
organ. #5 with the aspirate sounds ph or f, and 
as rb or the Greek 6. By this last rhle our 


English father is the exact sound of the Flebrew 
term. 


Pater enters into the composition of above 
forty Greek ‘words. Persons, or things con- 
nected with or related to 4 father, derived their 
Hames from him. Thus water, a father’s land, 
WAT Pid, his family or tribe, WHT BIOS, belonging to 
a father, WaT aieeyvng ( terug and opyy. chief,) the 
chief father, head of the tribe, family or secie- 
ty, &c. Most of these are adopted into the 
Latin, French, and English languages, ¢, g.. pa 
ternus, paternel, paternal; paternit>, paternity, 
paternitas; patria, patriarcha, patriarche, patric 
arch, patriarchal, patriarchat ; patricius, patria 
een, patrician; patronus, patron; patrimonium, 
patrimdny ; patriot, patriotism, &c. wate> and 
exept, a Namie, Rave rise to WaT ovr eieoc, prtro- 
nymicus, patronymique, patronynouc. Patro, 
dare cperam ut frat pater. 


mi 


‘ 
The ancients supposed {ities 
principle of all things.*- This opifion undoubt. 
edly sprung from the tradition of the chaotic 
state. Chaes, or the confused mass of earth 
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and water, contained the rudiments or elemen« 

tary principles of all terrestrial things, In this 
state water seems to have prevailed; for, says 
Moses, *« the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters” impregnating every seed of 
things with life. The same author informs USy 
that the waters produced a multitude of fishes 
of every scale, and fowls of every wing, before 
the dry land had brought forth a single animal. 
As the waters were first prolific, and as mois- 
ture is essentially requisite to generation in every 
form, it is easy to see the foundation of the 
ancient belief—Tat water is the mother of all 
things. 


This prolific power of Nature was deified by 
the Gentiles, and worshipped under the title of 
Venus, a name derived from m3 to produce, 
the écth being sounded as vax after the man- 
ner of the Celtic nations. Ausonius tells ys: 
how she was produced and of whom cescended. 


Orta salo, suscepta solo, patre edita ccelo. 


This generative power sprung from the wa- 
ters, diffusés her influence through all material 
beings, or the whole.earth, and that by the 
co-onarative poyers of the heavens, heat, light, 
and air. Or the prolific powers of the’ earth 
originated in moisture, and can: onlv exert their 
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efforts or expansive energies by the influences’ 


of the heavens. Hence Venus ts said to be the 


wife of Vulcan, the God of Heat, as the coitus 


of heat and moisture is absolutely necessary to 
generation, ‘ 


As fislies are exceedingly prolific, and were 
the ivst born of the waters, dag the oripinal 
nari: for a fish, became a root expressive of 
the idea of fertility, increase, or procreation. 
Accordingly this powee was worshipped in Ca- 
naan uncer the figure of a fish joined to a man, 
and hence calle] dap-on, ze. the ‘fish-god, or 
the god of procreation. OR 


mt moisture, humidity, upon the above prin- 
ciple, has been used to give the idea of nutri- 
tion and procreation in many languages. “7, 
a noun of this root, among the Hebrews sig- 
nified rain, which nourishes life in every form. 
Lhe Greeks used it to denote any thing in 
which the plastic powers of nature are expand- 
ed by receiving proper nutriment or moisture. 
Hence waree or watxe A mother, which became 
the Latin mater, the Saxon moder, the Italic 
madre, and English mother.“ The English pro- 
nounce the teth as th ore. ‘Khe Greeks«have 
formed upwards of thirty wortSepon this root, 
many ef which are adépted in otfier languages. 
Thus the utérus, where the foetus is formed 

y 


wa 
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and nourished, is called zaree, matrix; the uni- 
on, by which one becomes a mother, Is termed 
matrimonium, matrimony; an herb, que ma- 
tricem juvat, matricaria, mother-wort. Hence, 
too, the French matrice, matrone; the Latin 
matrona, matronalis; and our matron, matron- 
al, matronly~—all from a title which originally 
belonged to Juno as the wife of Jove. Matro- 
na tonantis, is the title given eher by Ovid; 
from mater and on, the Egyptian name for a 
god, q.d. the mother or wife of god. Hence 
it still signifies a lady or woman of quality. 


The principles of which any thing is made, 
are called in Latin materia and miateries, from 
whence our matter and materials. The Greek 
acliece Means a moist chaotic mass, which we 
call paste. The Hebrew 7 was applied to a 
purulent running, or corruption in a sore 3 and 
it is observable, that the English matter iq sur- 
gery still retains this sense. 

As by nourishmeht every thing is brought to 
perfection, the Latins chused the same root to 
denote ripeness, perfect growth, or an advance- 
ment towards it. . Thus maturo, maturatio, ma- 
turatug, maturé, &c. whence the French matu- 
rité, with our _imaturity, mature, maturation, 

“anaturative, giaturely, oc. 


| 
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The aun is often prefixed to a root m He. 
brew in order to forma noun. Prefixed to this 
root it makes the Latin natura, the power which 
gives all things their original properties, or the 
genial powers and parts. It retains the same 
sense in the French and English nature, nutris 
t10n, nutritive, bc, 

By prefixing the sem the Latins formed ma-: 
tery by which they sometimes meant a tree. 
he Saxons, Goths, &c. retained the root with« 
out the prefix, and made it signify the same 
thing. Thus ¢riz, Goth. and Island. treow, Sax. 
whence our frecy g. d. springing in rroist places, 
or nourishing many branches, : 


py and ry, 


These terms are variously pronounced in dif 
terent dialects, as ain, oin, hone, oun, or on, 
Both seem to be one root, which signifies to 
view attentively or with particular care. Hence 
‘) aS a noun, denotes the eye: and in this 
sense if is retained in the Scots een and old 
English eyne, the plural of eye. duga, Goth. 
fag, Oax. cog, Belg. and auz, Leut. have nearly 
the sanre sound as the English eye, the z being 
Proncunced as y. In all theguh fingl is drop- 
ped in the singular number and rérsined in the’ 
plural. “As a verb it was retained in the Saxon 
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hon or hona, from whence our verb to lrone, 
i. e. to eye a thing with eager desire. 
~ 

In all the eastern dialects py signified also 2 
fountain, probably from the resemblance it 
bears to,the eye. Jer. ix. 1. « Mine eyes a 
fountain of tears.””’ The Egyptians and Chalde- 
ans pronounced it aiz and eo, which they ap- 
plied to fountains, the heavenly bodies and AGES, 
or determinate periods of time. This last sense 
is conveyed by the Hebrew. jw’, as py signifted 
a cloud, and a diviner by clouds. ‘The sun "an 
mong the idolaters of antiquity was the great 
en, the source of light, life, heat, &c. to this 
system. ‘lhese emanations or virtues proceed- 
ing from the sun were at last considered as sub- 
ordinate deities, called eons; and as they are 
refiected from the lesser celestial luminaries, 
these were called ain or eon, fountains from 
whence the solar emanations fow. What the 
sun is to the lesser lights, such is the ocean to 
all the springs, rivers, and lakes on earth 
Thence they come, and, after a tour through 
many a maze, dispensing beneficial influences 
wherever they go, thither they all return. E- 
ternity stands in ‘the same relation to all the 
periods of temporary duration, called. «swe by 
the Geeeks; and ages in our tongue. Ali these 
periods originatesin ettrnity, and in the same 
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immeasurable ocean all shall be lost and? swak. 
lowed up again. This analogy between these 
several emanations is the reason why one name~ 
was given to all. | 


The Greeks pronounced this word’ aay, which 
the Romans changed to aevum. By this. they. 
did not only mean an age, but also. life or the 
soul, which the Egyptians taught them to con- 
sider as a ray or emanation from the sun. Thus 
they worshipped the creature instead of the 
creator, by ascribing to the former what is due 
only to the latter. With allusion to this, David 
ascribes this blessing. to its. true author—W ith 
thee 1$ the fountain of lifes. 


‘The Hebrew. jw1 eon, substance; affluence, 
was probably the Egyptian name for the sun, 
whom they looked on:as the source of all afin. 
ence andenjoyment. It is certainly. a. Chalda- 
ism for yr. existence, in the same. manner as 
«ese Substance, wealth, is derived from etees SUIMe 
Hence Jehovah. reclaims this honour to himself, 
(Exod. ili. 14.) tem ON wwe: and By xee. 
¢ 5 Apocal. 1. qi. 

Phe or pi in the original language is often an: 
expletive particle prefixed to nouns. 7 was of- 
ten prefixed to PP; and fhus. compounded. Wis. 
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our fount and font. From fons comes the ad- 
je€tive fontanus, the source of our fountain. 
w lence also the Latin fundo, effundo, diffundo, 
infundo, from the preterite of which verbs we 
have formed many terms, as fusion, infusion, 
effusion, diffusion, to infuse, diffuse, effuse, &c. 


As phe-ain or phe-on, applied either to the 
sun or a fountain of water, convVeys the idea of. 
splendor or brightness, the Greeks have used 
it to this purpose. ‘I hus @asw, luceo, splendeo; 
Qarle, appareo 5 Paves, Clarus. And as man first 
beheld the reflection or image of himseli by the 
light of the sun in a fountain, ¢errecin was 
chosen to signify an image, species, or repre- 
sentation of a thing, whether exhibited to the 
senses or the imagination.. Hence come the 
English fantacy, fancy, fantastic, &c. with the 
French fantasie, fantastique: aS Qasopivery a 
splendid appearance in the heavens, is still our 
phenomenon, from ¢awe. The Greek scholar 
will find about fifty words in that language de- 
rived from this radix. 


Pain or peoon without the aspirate became. 
the Greek matey," Appolio, the same as the san. 
This t{rm also denoted a song im honour of 
Appollo,sand” sca» the measure, or 2. sort of 
foot in thaf species ofeverse, in which this song. 


HOS 
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was composed. As the sun was the chief- of” 
the false gods of the Gentiles, all victory was 
ascribed to him, Accordingly this song- was- 
sung to him when they begun-a fight, and when 
they had obtained the victory. As his priests 
or priestesses first sung these hymns to the 
harp, hence he is fabled to be the god of mu- 
sic and inventor of the. harp. This word be-. 
came the Latin pocen and our poean.  Tasmyy 
by a syncope, was pronounced par, or with the 
aspirate phan; which: last became the. Latin 
faunus, the same as the Greek ray. This ori- 
ginally denoted Appollo, the universal and e« 
verlasting God for the Latin ‘faunifs is: plainly 
the same as gems or ares; the sun. As the sun. 
was called pi’cn from his-supposed self-sufficiens 
cy and independency, ae» was made to signify the 
universe, or a being comprehending or ruling 
over all things. Indeed, not to add that, in this. 
sense, it has entered into the composition of 
some hundreds of Greek, Latin, and English 
words. 


Dropping the prefix ge in Maar, the Greeks. 
formed on py ain their asso, - Jaus, gloria; «is, 
honor; «.».fop2:, laudo; and-as the SUN, weir, 
was considered as the author of. the pestilence 
and such grievous calamities, ix, was used: to 
denote any thing severe, heavy, tr grievouy 
Hence sprung the Latin onus, with all its deri- 
vatives, as onero, fram whence our onerous. 
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This double sense-of the word «+s¢ originates 

. in the Hebrew poy, which signifies both praise- 

“and depression, because the praises of Jehovah. 
require the utmost exertion of. our powers; and’ 
the deepest abasement or humility. of soul.. 
With allysion to-this:ctouble sense of the word,, 
Paul raises the. phrase—an: exceeding weight of 
glory.. | 


+. 


may signified not only praise or song; but: 
also a response or oracular answer ;. and the 
Greek. ames has: retained both senses. Hence 
asvoy, Doricé ary, pronounced by: the Latins 
hanum, dendted 2 temple: The old Latin Aanum 
was at: last. pronounced janum, gq. d. the house 
ef praise or the house of.responses. Hence our 
fane; the Saxon fagen, Islandic fagen, Gothie 
feginon; glad, joyful, and our faiz, are of the 
same original. . 


The Latins: sounded: may, the evs of the: 
Greeks, with the aspirate honos, and in pro- 
cess of timie honor; by which they meant wor- 
ship, glory, reverence, &c. Honestas original. 
ly had-the same signification, On these they 
formed. many.tertns, which are but little va- 
ried int our onour; honourable, honorary ; hoe 
‘nest, honesty, bonestl. ‘These three last terms 
originally signified decency, or what is honour- 
able, becoming, and praise-worthy. ‘This.sense 
+ still retains-in the English translation of the * 
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New Testament, Rom. xiii, 13. Let us walt 
honestly, 2. e. decently cloathed, or in becoming 
apparel, asin the day. Cloaths becoming oe 
Station are still said to be. bonestelibe,. 


my signihed simply to speak as well as to. 
give responses, or to hear requests. Hence: 
Gare. dicere. The priests of On in Kgypt were. 
called ph ’ent, 9 and Miiy, phe or pi-cnth, with. 
the min regimine. Pi or phe denotes often the 
mouth, an oracle, &c.; and as the priests deli- 
vered the responses of On, they were called 
phonth, g.d. the mouth of On, As they were 
considered as inspired, and as they used fran- 
tic gestures in uttering the divine oracles or ree 
sponses, phont or phant came to denote not 
only inspiration, but madness and daemoniacal 
possession. In this sense it was used by the 
Etruscans, from whom the Latins. borrowed it, 
and shaped it. into fanaticus, fanaticé, from 
whence the French fanatique, and our fanatic, 
fanaticism, which still means religious mad- 
ness, 


As the ass, from. the earliest antiquity, has 
been a beast of burden, the Greeks called that 
animal eves, from miy depressys, hu.filis est. 
He was much used in husbandry 3 kence sviies, 
utilis 5 enc, juvo, utilitatem afferdy eva, cibus, 
Tle was employed in turning a mill-stone ; hence 
evevw,, MOveO, Circumago. He was exercised in 
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hé vilest offices; hence ovew, inquino. As an 
‘emblem of carnal lust he was sacred to the ob- 
Scene Priapus; hence an adulteress is called 
eveCeri¢; asino pervias From the idea of his utt- 
lity in bearing burdens, grinding, &c. oveuery. Clt™ 
cumagebant is applied to merchants; hence. 
wrisext, EMO, mercor; «#1, emptio, with many 
ethers. of a similar signification, from yiy ne~ 
gotium.. 


From yy on, and ww aur or aor, the revel 
tion of light or the divine response, comes the 
Greek ovag and eveger, a: dreams one of the most 
ancient methods of communicating the will of 
the Deity. When any person desired’ to know 
the mind of God bya dream, he wrapped him- 
self in the skin of the sacrifice, and laid hime 
self down. to-sleep in the temple, and near the 
shrine of the Deity. Hence a dream was most 
properly called. ox-aor, the divine light. 


TI3L,. musical responses, gave birth to fonus, Lat. 
fort, tone, Fr. tuono, Ital. ton, Swed. taon, Belg. 
tone and tune, English. Hence,. too, the instru. 
ment of sound was called tung, Sax. tonghi, Belg. 
tongue, Eng. and the loudest sound tonnerre, Fr. 


thunor, Sk&. thugder, Ing, 


* 7 


From myf comes toys mone, afflicyon, de-« 
pression of spirit. This was retained in the 
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oaxon menan, the mother of our Hoa, tO Moan, 
still pronounced mone after the Hebrew man-. 
ner. rny yane, from may to answer or opent 


the mouth, gave rise to the Oaxon geonan and 
OUr yawn, fo Jawa, 


PVD or pyr signified an Rabitation, chiefly 
the divine dwelling or temple, gq. 4. the place 
of the oracle,’ from my respondit ; or the place 
of vision, from }Y aspexit, visus est. Hence 
the Latin maneo, remaneo, mansio, remansio, 
&c. from whence our verb to remain, as also 
Mansion and manse, Which last word still re- 
tains something divine in its idea, ds it is now 
solely appropriated to the habitation of a clere 
gyman. Adains, however, is a word of the same- 
original; and as it signified at first a sacred 
dwelling, it has always had the idea of great- 
Hess annexed to it; and accordingly, in many 
places of this island, it denotes the house and. 
glebe of a laird. Masnor or manor has also the. 
same signification, _ 


Near Penzance, in Cornwall, there are some 
stones of a prodigious. magnitude, laid one a- 
bove another; the uppermbst of which is a 
rocking stone, which of old was loc'ted on as 
Oracular, or the shrine of a deity. This is called 
wain-amber, i e. the sacred mansidic; If main 
Signitied a stone at any time, as Bryant alleges, 


. @tase mrwke ate _ 1 | 
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trom the idea of a stone being the house of 
God. Nor is this supposition necessary to ac» 
<qunt for the etymology of mnia, munie, (mx- 
nio, old Lat.) as the temples of the gods were 
afl buile within sacred inclosures, and were 
themselves asylums or places of security, which 
circumstance makes it more probable that the 
Latins took their mznia from a name given to 
these sacred asyla than from stones. From 
mznia, munitus, &c. come our munition, mu- 
nite, "muniment. Maneo was immediately de- 
rived from the Greek usa. 
This word’ still’ conveys the idea of magni. 
‘tude in our English main; as main-land, main- 
sail, main-mast. Megen, Sax. 


V7, Main, signifies a fountain. In our lane 
guage it still denotes the ocean, the great foun- 
tain of waters; from which circumstance jt has 
the idea of greatness annexed to it in all lan- 
guages where it has found a place. It has been 
confounded with the foregoing term, with re- 
gard to spelling, yct both still convey their re- 
spective primary ideas distinét. Thus maneo de- 
notes dwelling, and ‘ano the flowing of a foun- 
tain. It eetained a place in the Greek tongue | 
in the form Ab drow, HeehOs, Leeekaric: from whence 
the Latin xno, dimanosemano, but ltthe vari. 
ed in our emanent, emanation, emanative. 
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_ 


“IND, stor, tfar, to conceal or hide ome’s self 
This word in the Etruscan dialect was chosen 
to signify an actor on the stage; and as ever 
actor in ancient times performed his part in a 
mask, he was hence called stor, 7. ¢. the con- 
cealed or masked person. The Latins borrow- 
ed their first idea of play-acting from that inge- 
nious nation who had been lords of Italy long 
before the name of ‘Aineas or Romulus had 
been known in that country. The first actors 
m Rome were Etruscans; and the art was 
known there by a name derived from the Etrus- 
can tongue. The same word was i;#2 in-Greece 
and sister and histrio at Rome. -It has been 
blended, however, with -yw, a preses, moderator, 
governour, excelling in science or talents for 
government. This sense it retained in the 
Greek 1GMey iGWeta, ISOcLy &C.5 yet joined with, 
the Etruscan sense of hister. Hence they denote 
a narration and a narration given by the help of 
memory alone; which is not the province of 
the governour or judge but of the a¢tor. As a 
play*contains a delineation of charaéters and a 
narration of events, which is also the province 
of history, hence both were known by the same 
name. Histrio, historia, with their derivatives, 
have only been a little variously modified in the 
French historien, histoire, histrion, and our his- 
tory, historical, historigally, historiagraphy, his- 
torian, -histrionic, histrionical. Our sto, vs With- 

"~~, Out the aspirate, is nearest the radical term. 
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<~4np-is “also the: root of Saturnus, the: Latin 
name of Chronus, from his hiding himself in 
Latium from thé wrath of Jupiter. The fabu- 
ous demi-gods of thé woods and mountains were 
talled satyri, because they concealed themselves 
in cAvexns atidygrottos. A species of poem, in 
“which ‘vice-andy folly-were censured, was. call- 
~ed\yattira, not from sat and - ira, as the:..first 
poems.39g called tele full efiumour: and: pléa- 
-santry, ‘bat from, the above root, intimating the 
“latent- sting condealed under the appearance of 
 good-humour, the distinguishing characteristic 
of sthis kind of writing. The Latin satira gave 
birth to tle French. satire, satirique, ‘satiriser, 
“and our satire, satiric, to satirize. bi 
ris ; , | , ! 
"TDS mister; a noun of this toot, denotes any 
“thing or place hid or concealed. From: this 
“came the ‘Greek werstngtoy, pevermec, &e.s from 
which were derived the Latin mystérium, -mys- 
ticus, with the French:mysteré, mysteri¢ux, and 
our mystery, mysterious, mysteriously} mystic, 
mystically, &c. In all these it still retains its 
leading idea, denoting-some sacréd att, rite, or 
dottrine, which contains a hidden sense, either 
wholly unknown! or but partly’ revealed. As 
every are, trade, or occupation is ‘supposed’ to 
contain sexfé secrets which are only. commitni- 


‘sated sp-chose who ‘ame taught it, Henee these 


is: 


E 
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are styled muster, Fr. mistiero, Ital. and mystery, 


Eng. 
Tim site, sate, or sote. 


This word signifies to feast or. disitl.topether, 
and whatever is included in the idea ope “convi- 
viality. It was adopted by the Greeks, in whose 
language it sun. rctained jts primary sense. 
Thus zertcyezs, edo, pascor;: cites, cibus, escu- 
lentus 3 cies, NUtr10, pasco ;, citi, Idem; ery 
eis, jus epulandi; o+tve, sagino, with many. o- 
thers. Xazlw, impleo, isof the same original, 
as also enraves, panis purgatuse As feasting and 
conviviality warms the body and enflames the 
passions, hence ceéeyw, calefacio; caés, vere~- 
trum. Sat and aur, or ur, deaf, made the Greek 
FAXTVEiMy prurio ad vernerem 5 SUT UPLSEOS y pruritus 
ad venerem: and as the syivan deities were ex- 
ceedingly lecherous, they were styled rarupel, 
as also the obscene songs sung in their honour, 


FAT CINGEs 


From the same source came the Latin sat, 
satis, Sata, satietas, satiatus, saties, satisfacio, sa- 
tisdo, with many others, ,asesatur, saturitas, sa- 
turo, satura, saturatio, &c. Lhese_have now 
become the English to sate, (sec Islandic,) to 
satiate, to satisfy, to saturate. Inthe Belgic 
and French the primitive idea was exa‘tly re- 
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tained in their ste, now our sof, meaning a per- 
son stupified with drink. ‘The Greek ciara, the 
Imtin sitio, sitis, siticula, &e. are obvioudly of 


_this radix. 
ri ri’, SNOW, setel, set, sot or sut. 


Thixg terms ccinvey analogous ideas, and are 
therefore’ used. iridifferently in all the derived. 
languages. They, signify in Hebrew to plant, 
set in order, dispose, arrange, lay a foundation, 
place, allocate, or put any thing in its proper 
place. The Latins, changing the # for d, form- 
ed their sede upon this root, with its com- 
pounds asseds, possedo, (Possedo, quasi, sedere, to 
put a thing, posse, in one’s power; or posse, tO 
be able, sedere, to sit or settle in a place.) suose~ 
deo, subsidio, subsidium, substdiarius, fsc.3 from 
which come our assedation, sedentary, sedan, Se~ 
date, sediment, to subside, subsidiary, subsidy, and 
the French subsidé. From the preterites of these 
verbs sevsi, assesst, He. OUtgfession, sess, to assessy 
assize, ASSASSION, assessment, assessor, assets, to pos~ 
fess, possession, possessor, with the Italic assessaré, 
assesse, and French assez, assise, are all cescend= 
ed. T he. French saisir, saisi, from whence 
out 70 seize, sedzen, seizure, are probably of the 
same tlescént, as all of them denote possession, 
or tt Manner of taking possession. 


* 


F 


— —_ 
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The Latins retained the ¢ in their situs, posta 
tus, positio, impasitio, Oppositia, compusttio, depostitoy 
répostius, propositio, prapositio, from whence. we 
have borrowed our site, situate, situation, 2p PO 
sition, composition, deposition, in ition, yepue 
sitary, reposited, deposite, positive, q- strong 
ly settled in opinion. Herice 4lso the French 
pontif, imposer, rinpost, ¢ depositary, s composer, ¢diipon 
Site, compositeur, proposer, proposs tony ES. . 

In forming their pone, depor'o, Ce. -the Lating. 
seem to have used two or iginal terms, Viz. m3. 
to be‘ld, lay a foundation, -or settle, and nvy.tom 
set, place, or dispose. The present tense.and the 
infinitive mood are derived fram the former, 
and the preterite and supine from the latter. 
Fence the languages immediately derived from 
the Latin have followed their example. We 
have seen a variety of examplés of French and 
English terms formed on the preterite and su- 
pine 5 and it is no less obvious, that bur depone, 
deponent, compound, cynponent, repone, {S'c. with 
the French compone, are derived from the infini- 
tives and participles of the same verbs. 


mv as a noun denoted the “buman buttocks, 
which are hence still called in English t the seat 
of the body, and that on which they'res rest ‘a seat, 
Eng. sett; old Teut. seto/, Bax. s‘tal, Gotins as the 
act of resting upon them is called sitan, Gosh. 
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si#tan, Sax. and sitting, te sit, The act perform- . 
ed by them is also styled s4-ting, from jnw 
sittin, mingere. 
“od 
Thqdeas of placing, planting, arranging, are 
perfectly obviods athe Gothic satagan, the 
Saxgn settan, anil our sel, settee, settle, settlement. 
This las word still retainsth< exact idea of the 
original bri to plant, as a plantation and a settle- 
ment ave terms ‘used indifferently to denote a 
colony, or the place where a colony is estab- 
lished. A young plant or twig Is called a shoot, 
or seii. 


The Saxons pronounced the ¢et4 as 74 in thew’ 
soth, gesothian ; the farst of which denoted truth, 
so calied from its stability or certainty; as the 
last signified to please, to. soften rage, pain, or 
any inordinate passion, from the idea of setting 
or composing the mind, &c. ‘These Saxon terms 
are now the English secth, to seoth, or soothe, and 
convey the Saxon fdeas. ~~ | : 


The Saxon sof, now the English: soot, 1s pro~ 
bably the offspring of the Chaldaic pxw, any 
thing Toathsomes base, and despised. 
bnypess also the mother of zsiatler, Fr. fo iti-- 
chery instalment és, Eng. with stall, steal, Dak - 

f - 


4 


. 1 3, : 
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Stal, Belg. stadia, Ital. and still, 7. ¢. without mo- 
tion. * Hence also soo, Goth, ystol, Brit. sted, 
bax. and Sclav. séoe/, Belg. ste, Russ. sStolige, 
Boh. and our stoo/, a seat for nw nates, and the-~ 
evacuation thereby. - 


— 


tavur shot. 


This word signifies an ecplosion or loud 
noise. It has precisely the sayne signification in. 
the Saxon seeotan; the Belgi¢’ scbietan, schot + the 
Islandic shot ; and our shoot; shot. As this idea 
Is always joined to that of a quick motion, both 
are combined in our verb é¢ shoot, and the latter. 
is Obvious in our noun shuttle, and. the Islandic 
skutul, 


It also denotes applause or an expression of. 
joy. Hence the people shouted for joy, or gave. 
a shout of applause. 


‘pu’ sked, to make haste, observe carefully.. 


This root retains its origmal sense in the 
French escouter, escont, and ovtr Scout, fo scout, as. 
also in scud, to seuddle, to scutife. Bence also 


the Saxon sccadda, which we promeéuwnce shate, to 
shait.- 


_ Rabbi Solomon maintains, ti at this word in 
ha. “entations, i. 14. ought to hive been wrete™ 
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‘DD which, although not in the Hebrew Bible,. 
yet signifres pricked with small: holes, or dotted: 
a the outlines.of a draught or plan. He is: 
‘z rtainly in the right, as. this sense is retained: 
in the Brglin. scheduda and our sketch, to.sketch. 


T should have observed before, that our: send: 
and skal\are immediately taken. from. the: Itali- 
an squitiire, the Swedish. séutta; and Islandic 
skicter, As our skittish includes the: idea of vo- 
latility, it is prob: bly. of this. original. The- 
Danish shyc, the Belg*c skeco or scheco, with the. 
ocots skeichs all signifying the same quality, may. 
be rather the issue of ppw, skk, versatile, run- 
tung to and fro, unsettled. The Latin seutellay. 
the Celtic scutell, with our scuttle, applied to a. 
pitcher, and holes made ina ship with a view. 
to sink her, are from npw canalis, aquarius. 


rex and nm sith. and zith. 


The fast-of these terms i translated ol, olive, 
and olive-yard. ‘This gives no idea, and consee 
quently is not a radical term. As both are sin 
milar in sound, and as the olive produced oil. 
for the light, jr. seems reasonable ta think that 
ry ta kix‘ile, to burn, and ny the oil-olive, 
were gr-ginally the samie terms, 


fi 
This word ; retains its leading idea in may 
languages. Toaus, in Greek cata, calefacio ; 
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vuén, veretrum. The refh is often sounded as . 
daleth in the following terms :—sesdan, Saxon - 
and Scotch, wKich the English retain ip-skéir 
Sod, sodden, the preterite and’ participle passive | 
of their verb fo seethe, the Hebrew tergz exadily. 
As the southern winds are“ distinguished by she 
heat which they brn yg: that point is cays “ul 
Fr. Ital. and Teut. sieyil, Belg. suth, ax and 
south in our language. Or perhaps this Inst 
word is derived from nyt zoat or zoth, a word 
nearly of the same sounds and whose sense is 
analogous, as it vgnier” event, which “always 
supposes heat, 


The Latins, as usual, sounding ¢ as ¢@, form. 
ed their sudor on this root, adding the termina- 
tion er to sud.. Hence also sudo, sudarium, the 
Greek ¢sdzgtos. sudatio, sudatrrx, &c.; from 
whence the French sudorifique, with our sudo- 
ric, sudorifics. The Belgic soet is obviously 
the Hebrew 2cet, as 1s also the Saxon and Lng- 
lish sweat, in which last term the German w 
is prefixed to the oi#, as is usual in the German 
dialects. 


I should have added to what I observed on 
miv, that mw, a noun of that rodot, is trans- 
lited garment in Ps. Ixxiit. 64 and attire, Prev. 
wii 10. In both these passé ges the pelimen 
sh sak of such a garment or part, of dress as com- 
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passed the body, as a girdle or band keeping 
the body tight. Hence the Saxon sceate, the 
Polish ssata, and our sheet, which seems to have 
been originally applied with us to the. linen 
wound about the dead, which is still termed a 
windin®® sheet. As a large roller of linen has 
for many apres been Wi ant about the bodies of 
infants,,it was called in Saxon and Sclavonic 
swade, which we. pronounce swathe, more apree- 
ably to the oriental manner, This word also. 
signifies a line of grass cut down by the mower, 
on account of . its regular disposition, 3 im a conti- 
nued quantity, as a band or fillet; and the in- 
strument used in mowing it in that order is 
called in Saxon and English a sithe. 


From the idea of a tight cover in which any 
thing is wrapped, any case or cover in which a 
thing is inclosed and defended from external 
injury was called sceathe, Sax. which is spelled. 
sheath in our language. Our sash is undoubted- 
ly the oriental ww sash, by which was meant 
the byssus or fine linen of Egypt, of which the 
girdles or sashes of the priests were made. 


wiw and pip sous. 


The last of these terms denotes the horse 
and craze, but the idea"is to be found: only in 
theairst, which ,..enotes joy, hilarity, and cheer~ 
fulness, expres ed by the air, gait, looks, .74° 
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motion. This isa quality pecaliarly character= 
istic of the horse, who paweth in the valley, 
rejoicing in his strength, makes a jest of feat, 
and laughs at the sound of the trumpet. As. 
this animal walks with a proud disdainfulesr, a 
person of that chara¢ter "is styled saticy. | 


The crane ie endowed with long lege~and a 
long neck to qualify him for diving in the wa- 
ters to catch the fishes destined for his prey. 
Hence, on his name, the Persians formed their 
shostan, to plunge under /Water, from whence 
comes our sovse, to plunge in the water, and to’ 
dart as a bird on its prey. 


J=D pw sac, sak. 


These two words, as they have the same 
sound seem to have had’ originally the same 
sense, namely, to cover, to protect, or defend. 
The garmehts of prophets and mourners were 
made of” hair. Rough hairy skins formed also 
the covering of the tabernacle; for which rea- 
son a tabernacle was called mi2p and: 30, quasi, 
covered with =:,’ skins or garments of hair, 77> 
(masc.} a noun of this root denoted g covering 
in general. No word has retained its primitive 
ideas more exactly than this, as will “appear: 
from the following view of it in its” passage 
throuch the dialectical lanewirits. 
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JO or pw 

Gr. Lat. Brit. Sax. Stal, Fr: Eng. 
CUKKIOP, saccus, Sach, sacc, sacco, sac, sack. 
extra, | sachel, 
THM ARO, saccellus, 5 satchel 
TUKOS, * scurum, | sackcloth, 
TLEKTOS, sec, sack. 
cannilar, SaccO, | | 


caxxirgozes, sactifer. 


, The Greek reeog, A shield, had its name 
from its use, viz. te cover, protect, or defend ; 
as also from the materials of the primitive 
shields, they being made of the raw hides or 
skins of beasts. ‘The Latin scutiim is obviously 
the Hebrew mipp (scut) with the termination 
um. Wine strained through an hair-cloth Was 
called for that reason cexros. 


“wid 2 covering, gave birth to the Arabic 
mascara, the French masque, and our mask, tilas- 
guerade, With the ‘Lurkish mosque. 


As sac.in Hebrew oftén denotes the taber- 
nacle or the most,holy place, henée the Greek 
ogres, Which has the same sense. The Gréek 
word denotesralso any inclosure wherein sheep, 
&c. were shut up to be milked or r fattened. In 


_* «# 7 _4 eae a 7 :, 
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hedge in. Hence also onex%w, concludo, stabi 


lor; snxoxegos,, BTEPIS Custes § Tn xICwy saprizig. 
‘gow sken or shen, or scen. 


This term denotes inhabitation, residence, 
dwellin g3 and, as a notin, a tabernacle, habita- 
tion, inhabitant, neighbour, &c. Its leading 
idea is obvious endugh in the Greek guavng 
SRAVALL, SUNG, with many derivatives ; from 
whence the Latin. scena, stenalts, scenarius,. Sc. 
with the French and English SCE, SCUNCTY, ‘sce 
nical, 

The natural covering of the flesh is termed 
- skeina, Run. skin, Dan. and skin, English, g. d. 
the mansion of the body. Sconce in Scotland 
signifies a shade or covert 3 schantz, Teutonic, a 
bulwark or fort, whence, figuratively, in Eng- 
land it denotes. the head, and a fine set on any 
one’s head for a fault. 


A noun of this root signified in the Chaldaic 
tongue a short sword or knife. It is remark- 
able, that it stilt retains precisely the same sense 
in the Saxon sagene, and the Irish, Erse, and 
English skean, 


isp in one of its deflexions signifies poverty 
or indijzence. Hence the Sixen gescefma, the 
° See 
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“Danish skanter, with our fo scant, scant, scanty’, 
scantiness, scantlet ; as also eschantillon, Fr. cien- 
felling, Ital. scantiine, Eng. As this last term 
denotes a small part, piece, or quantity of any 
thing, a small twig taken from a tree to be en- 
grafted into another is called by the French and 
English scion. 


The learned differ widely concerning the ety- 
mology of the Latin obscenus. <A little more 
attention to the Hebrew would have unraveled 
the mystery. - }mw signifies warmth, inflamma. 
tion, “an ulcer, &c. Hence the Greek ovxazvier, 
penis, and cyoiws2@des, obscoene aliquid agere. As 
bawds made use of an ointment made of the 
bulrush, on.account of its cheapness and sweet 
smell, “syecves was used to denote the bulrush or 
juncus adoratus; and as ropes were made of 
these rusiies, hence ATI LE SOTO RTE, &c. It 
is easy to see now why the Latins used this 
word to denote any thing vile, indecent, or un- 
clean. From their obsccenus, obsccenitas, come 
the French obscene, obscenite, with our ob- 
sceneness, obscenity, &c. 


j>w culter, cultellus, was made a root signi 
fying to cat or divide. ‘he Greeks, as usual, 
changed the hun final into sigma, and thus form- 
ed their sxyisw or sxZe,. which, in the nouns de- 
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rived from it, resumed the HUN, 231M gytduARscs 
ox svdvansis, fissio, fissura. The Latins retain the 
nun in the present and infinitive of their scinda, 
and, in the supine, imitate the Greek cyivae On 
this they have formed many nouns and com 
pounds; as SCissio, scissor, scissura, discindo, 
abscindo, abscissio, &c. analogous to the Greek 
Sia sy ilor, SUNT, SITES, &e, from whence our abe 
Scisse, abscision, schism, rescind, scissars, scis- 
sure. 


Dropping the nun final, this reot became the 
Latin seco, disseco, whence sectio, dissectio, se- 
cula, secularis, seculum, (time divided-into parts} 
sectarius, sectus, disseétus; which are but a lit. 
tle varied in our sect, sectary, section, dissec- 
tion, dissect, dissected, secular, sickle, with the 
French siecle, 


it may seem difficult to trace the crigin of 
the Latin scccagium, soc and ago) the mother of 
eur soccage and the French soc; all which mean 
a tenure of lands by some husbandry service 
performed to the lord of the fee. The follow- 
ing observation explains it: The shoe or sandal 
of the ancient comedians, made either of a 
hairy skin or some coarse stuff, on this account, 
as weil a’ om the idea of covertng the foot, 
was called soccus, (from ns or 45uy,) which still 
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seckey and our sock. This word in Scotland is 

used to denote what the English call a plough- 
share, from its resemblance to a shoe on the 
fqot of aman. It would appear from this, that 
soc-or sock, as applied to the share of a plough, 
has been so used in ancient times; from which 
circumstance husbandry service was called soc, 
soccagium, soccage. — ° 


mpw soke. 


Thjs root conveys the idea of irrigation, wa- 
tering, imhibing, moisture, giving to drink, &c. 
and is obviously retained in the Saxon socian, 
and Scots and English verb Zo soak, or steep in 
moisture. It is no less evidently the source of 
the Latin succus, sugo, whose supine is suctum, 
from whence the Saxon sucan, the French sucer, 
and our suck, to suck, to suckle, all of which de- 
note moisture, imbibing or giving moisture. 
The same may be said of the Scots suckey, i. e+ 
the flower of the white clover, out of which 
the young people are wont to suck a honied 
juice. Hence also the honey-suckle. 

The figstree, on account of the rich Juscious 
juice wherewith its fruit abounds, was called 
even and svxer by the, Greeks, who probably 
derived this name from Egypt; as the, Egyptian 
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fig-tree was called in that and the Hebrew 
tongue taper’, which the Greeks changed to 
Fuxsiogta OF cuxepeegary the Latin SYCOMOTUS, SY 
con, and our sycomore. Hence a cupping-glaga, 
expressing or sucking the blood from the parts 
to which it is applied, was called cuxie; and the 
mulberry-tree, excelling in the choicest juice, 
TUNAMIIGS, TuUMmei Nias A stealer of figs Was sty 
ed coxofarrns, the Latin sycophanta and our 
sycophant, #. e. one who covets figs, a figure for 
deceit, calumny, and detraétion. The Greeks 
used it to denote one pruriens inbidine. 

. . , 

This root is also the Erse atsge or uske, Water, 
engebai, aqua vite, corruptly pronounced in our 
Jowlands whisky and usquebach. Their meisga, 
drunk, is the Hebrew mpw7a potans, petum pres 
bens, hence in Scotland infusing, steeping, or 
soaking any thing in water is called masking ¢ 
as when a brewer lays barley to steep in waten, 
he is said to mask it, and that in which it is 
steeped is called a masking fat or vat. . Hence 
also to mask tea, 


mpw, a noun of this roct, denotes a pipe, 
tube, conduit, or any thing fistular, ~Hence any 
hollow pipe, chiefly the hollow purt of a candle. 
stick, is termed souchette, Fr. and socket, Eng. 
which last is exactly the Hebrew term. 
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Tiy roe or regné. 


This root signifies eating together, feeding as 
a shepherd feeds his flock ; and as a social feast 
fas in all ages been the token of friendship, it 
denotes, in a secondary sense, association, socie- 
‘yy, and mutual friendship. As a noun it signi-. 
fied a pastor or shepherd ; and as the ancient 
kings were called the shepherdg’of the people, 
hence a king in French is still called rot, 2. ¢. 
my shepherd; the very name applied to God 
in David’s pastoral hymn, (Ps. xxni. 1.) Hence 
royal, royaliste, royauté, with the correspondent 
English terms. *As the Latins often pronounced 
the yp as gn, hence rego, regnum, regalis, &c. 
from. whence the French regal, regent, regi 
ment, regulier, regularite, all of which are ar- 
ticulated in the English tongue with little vari- 
ation. For the same reason it was made te sig= 
nify any thing set in order or under govern- 
ment. ‘Thus an orderly account of transa¢tions 
comunitted to writing in a book was called re- 
gistrum, Lat. registre, Fr, and register, Eng, The 
att of enrolling is styled registrer, Fr. to register, 
Eng. Hence, too, the French regéet, now the 
English reglet, with the Latin regula, from 
whence the Scots borrowed their reu/e, (omit« 
ting the g,) which is now the English rule, rvier, 
to rule. A tract of land or country, whose 
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parts are contiguous, and subjected to one Lo— 
vernor, was called in Latin regio, whence our _ 
‘region. As hospitality was the characteristic of. 
the ancient kings, whose tables were ever open 
to entertain and refresh the weary travellér, 
hence the French rvgaler, and English -to regale, 
to feast, to refresh, or give entertainment. -‘1 
need not add that regle, regne, regener, renes, Fr, 
with our reign? rein, to reign, are all derived from. 
the Latin rego. 


The idea of contiguity or society was retain. 
ed in the German rei, British rhis, and*Persic 
rab or ruy, with the Scots faw, énd English 
row, all denoting a regular series or number of 
things ranged ina line. The French roye has 
the same signification. a 


Of this root come rym and mays roje and 
rout or routh, beth of which signify a female 
companion or friend. Elence the Saxons called 
the female of a buck ra or ra-deer, from whence 
our roe. When deer have a desire to copulate 
they are said in Fr. etre en rut, in Islandic rutur, 
and in English to rut. In Scotland any wanton 
female is called a rovt, and’a wanton youth of 
either sex is said to be rod, or X roted buck, 
“which gives the same idea as the English ruttis}. 
Hence a person destitute of love js called ruth. 
fess, te. void of that softness which Hows from 
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-female society. From the idea of.a feast, plen- 
ty of provision is still called im Scotland routh 5 
as from the idea of association with. females the 
eggs or spawn of fishes are called in English 
row , and the female fish in Seotland the rann or 


reid - 


* 


+ 


yar) maro or mara, 1s a noun of this radix,, 
and denotes a companion; and,*as the society 
ef husband and wife gives the fullest idea of 
companionship, hence 77% mar, in Arabic, de- 
notes. an husband, and “7 in Chaldaic a lord. 
er husband. Hence came the Greek wagutra:, 
nexum est}. the ‘Latin marito, maritus, mas ma- 
ris, &c. the French marter; mariage, with our 
marriage, to marry. An equal in Scotland is call- 
ed a. marrow, and the husband or wife a hailf- 
marrow. Our English mayor comes from the 
Chaldaic sense of the word. N71. 


As cheerfulness, joviality, or mirth naturally 
accompany a festival or wedding, hence the 
Saxon myrhthe, mirtg, the Italic mera, and our 
merry, mirth, merrimake, Sc. From this source 
comes the Chaldaic nim and Latin merum, 
wine. From my come the old French ristte, 
the Italic yzefe, wild and leose mirth, with our 
riot. When one feasts luxuriously, or abandons 
himself to pleasure, we still say he riots, or is 
riotous, viotteux, Fr. As loose mirth. is accom- 
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panied with tumult and uproar, riot has this 
Idea annexed to it also, Hence, too, clamour 
or bustle, the confused noise of a crowd, was - 
called rot, Belg. rotte, Teut. rout, Eng, As con- 
fusion and tumult distinguish a dispersed“‘or 
Vanquished army, an army in this situation js 
said to be routed or put to the rout, from mp4 
er yy  conterit, confregit. 
. 


I have observed, that the idea of govern- 
ment was first derived from the pastoral office ; 
whence Ty , to feed, was pronounced rego by 
the Latins, and made to signify goverament, 
order, or regularity. From fego comes rectus, 
which conveys the idea of any thing straight, 
used aS a measure or rule, when applied to 
other things of the same kind. Hence it was 
substituted for justice, propriety, truth, not on- 
ly in the Latin rectus, but also in the Italic 
ritto, Saxon rigt, Belgic recht, and our right, 
righteous, righteousness, €S'¢. 


From rectus are derived erectus, directus, in. 
directus, rectifico, rectitudo, rectangulus, re¢ti- 
lineus, &c. all which are but little varied in the 
French and English languages, as erect, direct, 
indirect, to rectify, rectitude, rectanyle, rectli- 
fear, with many derivatives obvious to. every 


English reader. c, 
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' Pronouncing the cia as ng, mp7 has the sound 
af range. So it seems to have been pronqunced 
among the ancient Franks. Hence what the 
Germans called reih, the Persians rah or rvy, 
the Scots raw, (from whence the English row,) 
the French call rangZe. This difference rises 
solely from the different manner of pronounc- 
ing the om. From rangée come ranger, arrane 
ger, deranger, in the French, with range, rank, 
to arrange, arraign, arrangement, to deraign, de- 
range, &c. in the English tongue, 


As social merriment and festivity often be 
comes tumultuous and noisy, the Hebrews used 
yy, an inflexion of this root, to express loud 
noise, clamour, vociferation, or any broken 


sound In this sense it was retained in the 


Greek esyxm GP gi KmMs and enyrord, fremo, SOr 
num edo; and in the Saxon rung; from whence 
our verb to ring. As this idea came to be prin- 


cipally applied to bells, which are always round 


in shape, hence a circle of metal worn as ap 
ornament, as small bells were in ancient times, 
was called ringh, Belg. dring, Sax. as it is stil) 
called ring in English. 


ym, YY, Fung, rong, rang, or ruo, rad 
These words give tlfe idea of mischief, hurt, 
malice, and injury. With the German w pre~ 
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fixed, it became the Saxon wrange, now the 
English wrong, to wrong, in which it retains its 
Primitive idea exadly. ‘The Scots rung, that is,” 
4 weapon used by peasants in quarrels and broils, 
is certainly of this original, as is also the Eng- 
lish rankle and wrangle, ; 

As malice indulged in the heart breaks forth 
at last in violent, injurious, and mischievous 
words and actions, upon this root the Greeks 
formed many terms in their language, as payrvn 
Beh STUMPO 5 nye, EFUPtiO ; seyrvw, verbero ; 
caiw, Vasto; ¢vw, proruo; from whence come 
the Latin ruo, irruo, proruo, with a long train 
of derivatives ; orem, ofouices, are of the SaMe€E Qe 
rigin. It is probable, indeed, that the above 
roots have been blended with vi disrupit, fise 
sus fuit, as similar in sound and sense; and that 
from this last grviveet, and her offspring have 
been derived, as also aeut, OR vy, artery, OP uaa, 
&c. from whence the Latin eructo and our 
eruction, Pays, COs Caryn, peryuos, disruptio, 
fissura, &c. are plainly of the same descent ; as 
also pave, eayes, paeyous, which convey the same 
idea. - 


As fountains proceed from fissures or clefts 
of the earth, the Greeks on one of these roots 
formed their brat, Auo 3” plas, fluctum ; BSUGES, 
give, Fuxns, humors abundantia; from whence 
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: eiuAT ines, rheumaticus; Diapeotits diarrhoea, Sta 
veral of which words are retained in our English 
danguage, as diarrhoea, diarrhcetic, rheum, rheus 
matic. As speech flows from the mouth as 
waters from a fountain, this analogy has been 
observed in all ages. ‘Uhus an easy flowing 
speech, fluency of diftion, are phrases common 
among us. Hence also, from the preterite of 
et#, the Greeks formed guicés, encsc, Sermo, locue 
tio, with many derivatives, as gxzwe, orator. 


4 


‘92, 819, bar or ber, bara or bera, bra. 

This root certaiitly signified at first creation, 
producing, making new, although, in its pro- 
gress through the nations, it has gathered a 
great many adventitious or secondary ideas. In 
the Hebrew tongue, it seems to have contrary 
senses, as it signifies both creation and dissolue 
tion or destruction. The reason seems to be 
this: The first effort of creative power on this 
system produced chaos, a confused mass of ele« 
ments; and hence whatever reduces things to 
the chaotic state, whether by creative or dissolv« 
ing power, is called in Hebrew x2, The lead- 
ing idea, however, is ‘commonly retained. Thus, 
as a fat oleaginous fluid is the principle >f ani- 
mal, if not also of vegetable existence, every 
such substance, and every creature so produced, 
. 4s called in that language xia. As the fat was 
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set apart for the altar, and for this purpost 
carefully separated from the, other parts of the 
aruinal, this word came in time to convey the- 
idea of selection, choice, or setting any thjng 
apart for a particular purpose. The fat, toos 
was calfod the foou-of God, and it {§ still the 
most nutritive part of food ; hence 73, (comes 
dit, reficit se pastu.—Buxtorf.) a branch of this 
root dens.ed a reparation or renovation of the 
body by eating ; and mena brie and nina broth, 
signified food, aliment of any kind. Hence 
soup, or meat boiled down to a chaotic state in 
water, 1s called dryce and érue, Belg. arid Scot. 
brodo, Ital. bredio, Span. (thé m changed for 7) 
and éreth, Saxon and English. As the Italians: 
and Spaniards have changed the ic/4 into daleth 
in the words now quoted, so have the Saxons 
in their éreod, the Danes in their éred, the Ger- 
mans in their éradt, and the English in their 
bread, a baked mass of dough. {In all these 
words the chaotic and nutritive or restorative. 
ideas are combined. 


By adding sigma to this root, as usual, the 
Greeks pronounced it Sgwe:;, cibus, from whence 
Bewctiv, Sgacxw, comedo, with the Italic bruscare, 
the French éreuser, and our browse, to browse, 
and Scots érasee The irse brochan had pro~ 
bably the same original. as also the Greek @ow= 
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As eating or feasting together was always a 
symbol of friendship, and accompanied every 
agreement, bargain, or covenant, to eat pagether 
and to make a covenant are words derived'from 
the same radix, and of the same smport. m3 
brith or barith differs little from Ann broth, 
meat. ‘This word has fodnd a place in all lane 
guages, and still retains the idea of a covenant.’ 


As the ark of Noah was the signjof the co- 
venant which God established with ism, or the 
great mean of preserving animal life, it was 
called.by the people of the Last, grit or berith. 
The mount,on which the ark rested, and the 
temple of the ark built upon it, were still call- 
ed by this name in the Fast. The Arabs call 
this mountain 4/ Barit, the ark or covenant: 
A city near Sidon was called Sarit, and the 
god worshipped there, Baal Barith, lord of the 
covenant or ark. Hence came the Greck Ber- 
ytus, Bercea, and the Assyrian Dzroe, ze. the 
ark, which the fancy of Nonnus their poet has 
transformed into a nymph, who had the whole 
ocean for her possession, and was the source of 
law and justice. 

‘The Greek 4se:; a ship, was undoubtedly 
vhe barit of the East, as is clear from che ob~ 
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bled Sarit the ark to be the tomb of Osiris or 
Noah, the ship in which they carried dead bo- 
dies ove Styx to the place of interment was 
called Jarit, from which the Greeks borrowed 
their name bari, navigium fluviale, which,- in 
other tongucs;~sianifies a frame of wood on 
which the dead are carried forth to burial. ‘Thus 
bar, Pers. ber, Arm. beer, Sax. and bier, English, 
It is very pre bable that this fable of the Egyp- 
tans origisated in the opinion, that Noah's 
concealmeit in the ark was a figure of that of 
good men in the grave in the interval between 
death and tha,rvsurrection. Hence our coffins 
are sti formed with a cover in the shape of 
that of the ark of Noah. 


The Greek gv, navicula, also signified a 
strong scent or odour, from the odoriferous fla- 
vour of the sweet spices, gums, &c, wherewith 
the dead in Egypt were embalmed. Bxgog and 
Fagus denoted also weighty, heavy, from the 
weight of a dead bedy; and as in countries 
where the dead are not embalmed, the smell of 
a corpse i8 prievous and offensive, hence these 
words denoted any thing heavy, grievous, and 
disagreeable. ‘They also signified profundity or 
deep, an idea derived from axn4 4 well, a word. 
easily confounded with in, I need scarcely add¢ 
that the Greeks have formed near an hundred 
words on the above mentioned twomdarne- and. 


baros. 
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As Noah or Osiris in the ark, Burit, was con- 
‘sidered as dead, the Greeks made Bzore, Yenote 
amortal man. From them the Latins bo-row- 
ed: their brutus, void of sense; and .As-a beast 
is considered as altogether mantals.c was.called 
Dy this name. Hence Gur brute, brutish, {ce 
Brutus has the ideas of Bagvtns and 3gcles com-« 
bined in it, as has also the Fregth brutalite, 
brutalizer, &c. What the chymists call a caput 
mortuum, the Greeks called gpurea. * 


As the Greek suges denoted “‘ygight, autho- 
rity, the Latins amployed it to signify a man of 
Weight, power, or authority, baro. From the 
genitive of this (baronis) came the Saxon deorn, 
and our davon, which have still the same sense. 


As a ship is a kind of wooden house, every 
house, palisadoes of camps, &c. built of wood, 
were called in Greek Sxp.s, as well as a ship. I 
have observed already, that as the genitive of 
this word 1s Sepdec, it must be the eastern Sarit 
or barid. The Germans pronounced it Jord, by 
which they also meant a house and a ship, which 
the Saxons called a water-house. Hence our 
phrase to go aboard a ship, and abroad, i. e. with- 
cut the house. ‘The French annexed a hostile 
idea to the word abvardein their aborder, which 
we have retained in our verb /o beard. As a 
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ship Wes composed of planks of woad, dred in 
Saxorcenoted a plank, whence our bourd, on 
boara, ovbrboard, fac. Yhe Saxon berd also 
denoté4,2. table, as did the Gothic Aourd and 

iritish tarda. ~bhense our Board has the same 
significaticn ; ; for which cause, to live and diet 
in any hotse for a stated price is termed fo 
écard, from ©kence boarder, board-wages, &c. 
“As every yamily of rank in our northern nations 
kept in aikient times a poet, who sung at table 
the exploi!s cf their ancestors, a man of this 
charafter wri Ailled among the ancient Britons, 
Danes, and Irish, bardd, a table orfamily poet, 
whence bard with us still denotes a poet: This 
etymology seems probable enough; yet perhaps 
farad is but a contraction of an and TY, bare 
hud, #.¢.asonofsong. Hence the Saxon and 
English dird. 


As barit_ signified among the Greeks pali- 
sadoes surrounding or frontifig a camp, tower, 
&e. it came to have the ideas of the extremity 
or edges of any thing, and of a let, impedi- 
ment, or obstacle in the way, with a view to se- 
cure the entrance of any place from being for. 
eed, This sense it obtained in the Persic dar- 
vin, Drench barre, and our bar. ‘Phus, g piere 
of wood.in a court of justice placed to keep off 
ise crowd, at which the criminal generally 
stands, and within which the judges sit to try 
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causes, is called the dar; from whence outer 
barristers and inner barristers. ‘T he” French 
barricade, barricader, barriere, the Spanj. \varri- 
cads, the Italic barriera, with our bars. no bar 
ricgdo, barricador, barrier, retain the, «+ “Greek 
ideas exactly. 


The idea of an extremity or edge is annexed. 
to the French. dordure and bord, Sn bord, Sax. 
and Teut.) and our border, borderer. : As houses 
set apart for prostitution were anesently built 
near or on the banks of rivers, they were from: 
this circumstance called bordee\ga'eut. bordel, 
Arm. bordel: Fr. Sordello, Ital. and. boFdel and bro- 
thel, Eng. Hence, too, the small huts erected 
by the Spanish fishermen along the shores, and 
buildings raised to lodge soldiers in, are called 

jn Spanish darracan, and in our language bar- 
racks. I may add, that as a brook or rill form- 
ed often the boundary of an estate, it was hence’ 
called bourn, Sax. borne, Belg. and.is still called: 
a durn in Scotland, as every limit or extreme 
part is called borne in France. 


But to return to the Hebrew idea of this 
word, viz. a covenant. In this sense éarit is 
yetained in the Italic darratare, French barrater, 
and our barter, to barter, bartery, (@c. Hence 
also the Saxons derived their brother, Orethery 
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plur. which in our tongue still denotes an inti-. 
mate urion or relation, whether formed by the 
ties of ature or voluntary agreements. ‘Thu 


mer ‘€ same principles, trade, or corpora, 

. : -_s 
tion arg = fed brothers, as well as sons born of 
the same, ‘eri? ° 


As gua ind 7s in their original sense sipni- 
fied creati ‘t4oncretion, formation, or making 
new, brining forth, &c. the Chaldeans used 
the latter ko Cenote a son. That the Son of 
God creatést the world, is a doétrine of high 
antiquity, arn ‘probably he is called. dar*by the 
Hebrews from this very circufnstarfte, When 
the chaos was first brought forth, the spirit of 
God 18 said to hatch it into life and motion by 
brooding upon the face of the waters. Hence 
every thing which hatches, brin gs forth another, 
is said broeden, Sax. broedin, Belg. and to brood or 
breed, Eng. and every thing so- produced 3s the 
breed or brocd (bred, Sax.) of that other thing. 
In Scotland the lid of a pot, from retaining the 
heat for boiling or stoving meat, is called the 
éred. A mother, when she briags forth her 
offspring, is said to bear, and the act of bring- 
ing forth, or the exclusion of the foetus, is.call- 
ed the drth in English, deorth Sax. burt; Veute 
and gheboorte, Belg. Hence also in scotlana, 
when the germ or sprbnt of any sown grain 
just appears above ground, it is said to drier or 


* 
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trierd. As wheat was the Hebrew symol for 
the prolific quality, it was called bar cg ber in 
Aut tongue, as was also corn im general. hence, 
as wheat was very little Known in th: no: th of 
Furope, the grain whicli resembles: i my Sst was 
called tere, Sax. and Scot. and barley, ‘English ; 
as the garner which coftains it is ndmed bern, 
pax. barn, Ent~and the Liquor ext atted from 
it beer, Eng. dere, Sax. dtr, GRE, fer, Brit. 
The process or method of makgng :fle or beer 
is called drewing in our langugge. “;Hence to 
brew, brewer, brea -beuse, 'Se. nny idiately de- 
rived ffom ériqwai, Sax. brawer, mat. browen, 
Belg. driw, Brit.” ‘The British rie or bri join- 
ed to dara, which, in that language, denoted 
bread, makes ériwbara, from whence the Eng- 
lish dreazs, bread boiled in a pot together witli 
meat. Hence, too, the French addrenver, to 
soak, | 


As we marry ¥ woman with a view to brood 
or progeny, a new married woman was called 
brigs or bryd, Sax. bruth, Goth. brud, Dan. bruyd, 
Belg. draut, Tout. éruder, Run. and bride, Eng. 
Or, as the ancients considered the day in which 
Noah with all the other animals descended from 
fhe ark as their marriage-day, a promise of-a 
ramerous offspring being then given, attended 
with the highest joy; perhaps the day of mar- 
riage was called the bridal or brithal day, and. 
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the new married woman the bride, from Barit or 
brith, tae name of the ark and of the covenant 
of life confirmed in it. Christ, the diviy? 
beritr, was promised to come of the seed of 
the womza, i 


As in ancient times, and even to this day, 
dividing the nuptial cup betweep-+tie bridegroom 
and bride, ~-7 sign of matrimony, for this rea- 
son NDS, ¢ ik plentifully, became the Greek 
yatta, tO “y; whence the bridegroom was. 
called yxut the Greeks, which word be- 
ing added t. ide, made the Saxon bredguima, 
the Islandit bridzume, and Bel gic brrydeom, from 
whence sprung our bridegroom. The word groom 
is the Belgic prom, a boy, which we have mis- 
taken for oi, one who drinks to the bride. 


The air or spirit of nature, inspired: and res- 
pired by the lungs, has always been considered. 
as the principle of animal if God Is said to. 
have breathed into man the oreath of life; and, 
alluding to this, he says, « breathe on. these slain 
that they may live.” In this view, it is highly 
probable that the Saxon brathe, whence our 
breath, which figuratively still signifies life, 1s 
derived from dar or brith, the covenant of life. 
The Greek égiges, foetus recens, infans, is cep 
tainly of this original; as also the Saxon and 
English frat, a child, which, although now us- 
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ed as a term of contempt, formerly signifed the 
> " “ 
texts or products of any cause. 


. *. c 
"What is sew-made is commonly consideved as 

beantifuls When one puts on a new garment 

he or the garment is saict in Scotland to be draw, 


the same as tis Hebrew bra. 


=~ 
” 


hig, 

We commonly calla person of: ntcllects, 
and a trifling turn of mind, childs. , fter the 
same mode of speech, the Chal? ‘from 72 
ason os child, took their M™Ag. name ex- 
pressive of -follysand stupidity. lin the same 
manner #72 was used by them to denote any 
thing in puris naturalibus, the rude uncultivated 
‘state of nature; for instance,’a field without 
culture. Hence it had the idea of savageness 
and ferocity appended to it, when applied to 
the animal world; and of sterility and barren- 
ness when used to express any quality of the 
vegetable race. Thus the Greeks employed it 
to signify a foreigner, as they charitably took it 
for granted, that every person without the pale 
of Greece was uncultivated by education, rule, 
and savage. Hence Sag3xeo;, the Latin darbarus, 
and our barbarous, barbarian, with all their de- 
rivatives. Because a long ‘beard is the figure of 
an uncultivated field or-of a savage, the Latins 
took their darba from this root, the Saxons and 
English their beard, the Belew their haerd, and 
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the G-rmans their dart. As the hog is remark- 
able for his bristles, he is called by the Wz 
Indians éarbe, and their mode of. dressing kim 
barbicut.? A bearded fish is called barbe, Dan: 
barbo & barbello, Teal. barbeau, Fr. and barbel, Eng. 
From daréa, Lat. come the French barie, barbier, 
the Italic darbiere, and oun arb, bg ber, tse. 


This id& E° perfectly obvious in deer, beersch, 
Belg. baber, aurish, Teut, gebure, Sax. and 
our door, Gorist all of which mean a rude un- 
polished clévn/ As the boar is the most savage 
beast of ov*horthern desarts, hence the Saxon 
bar or bare, the Teutonic eber, the Belgic beer, - 
the Russian boro-owe, and our boar. The hair 
of this animal is called bristl, Sax. brost] or bore 
stel, Teut. and bristle, Eng. 


The Arabs, like the Chaldeans, made dar 
signify a desart, or any thing belonging to it. 
Hence theirs farberi, from whence the Latin 
berberis, a name they gave to the Piperidge, or, 
aS it is commonly called, the barberry-bush. Ut 
is probable that the Arabs gave the title of Bar- 
bary to a country in Africa, because it abound- 
ed with this wild shrub. As the witd rose 1s an 
ihabitant of the desart uncultivated wastes, 
the Saxons cailed it brer, which is now-the 
English der. ‘Phorns ard briers are still the | 
characteristics of a waste. | 
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a As the idea of a desart includes that Af nas 
Kedness, unfruitfulness, and want of ornamént, 
’ trys ideas are expressed in the Saxon tohgue 
hg the word dare, and in the Teutonic ard Bel- 
gic by the term éaer, from whence our bare, 
barely, barfooted, barren, barrenly, &S'c. 


It retains the sovag¢ idea in the Islandic ber, 
to beat or strike, from whence th’* sézse of our 
verb fo derry, in the northern parts‘of theistand. 
Probably a gander is called dirguéder from his 
beating or striking so violently with his wings 
in fightifig, or from the sound of *~>wings on 
that occasion. If his name be derived from this 
last idea, it is borrowed from the Islandic dir, 
denoting the quick motion and sound of a brisk 
gale of wind. This word is still retained in 
Scotland, where it is not only applied to the 
wind, but also every person or thing moving 
with a gay lively air, or with adtivity and power, | 
is said to go or move with fr. This- renders it 
highly probable, that the Welch drys, the Bo- 
hemian brizo, brizy, bryzycko, the French brusque, 
and English érisk, were of the same origin as 
the Islandic Sr, having all the same idea an- 
nexed; as have also the Italic évezza and our 
bréeze. : 


~ As every thing which produces fruk, also 
supports or sustains it, and animals generally 
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naacy, the Saxon éeraz, and our to bear, wére ; 
employed to denote all these ideas. The tes 
last of these senses are obvious also in the Siax-- 
on derewe, from whence the Italic Beereffa ‘or 
bérella, (bor or bar with the diminutive tHa,) and 
our barrow, hand-barrow, wheel-baryrd, bearer. 


carry their young about with them during rea 


Bar entgcseinto the Composition of many East 
Indian terms. Thus, from Java son, and Aama 
heat of f2 sen, the great god of the Gentiles, 
a prophet! fantous among the Chinese, is called 
Brahma, Rafe son of the sun, and-his sect- 
Bramins. * ° 


yi, vba, lung or luo, beling or belo. 


The latter of these words seems to be derive 
ed from the former, as both have the same 
sense, viz. to swallow, absorb, devour, sup up. 
Asa noun, the one denotes the wind-pipe or. 
trachea, as also the gullet, ¢he other the plague 
or pestilence. To this moment the former js 
very little varied either in sound or sense in the 
Saxon fungena, the Danish luagey and our lunys, 
the lower part of the trachea. The Greeks 
used thts word to denote the immoderate de. 
sire of venery. Hence axyrs, libidinosus; Agy= 
yeszy libido immodica ;«Awyre, extrema orig ma- 
tricis 5 Awyay, ilia, uterus, profundum ; Aayorecy 
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inks in the ground desiring or imbibidg rain, 
in the above Greek terms, as also in raf AVES, 
the Yaother of the Latin /ogena, yt) and ) SeK~ 
tars, seem to have been confounded. 
~ py, \ lick of sup up. is a derivative of yb, 
and bien dah with i. ,On these are formed the 
Greek amrtves luni 5 Aiguies edacitas, guia ; 
AEWVAS rulosus ; Al peea', lambo ; ; Merges whence 
the Latin lingo, lingua, linguay, ir pula; &c. 
with our linguist, linctus, and the ortuguese 
lingo. . 
The idea*of destruction, pestilence, &e. is re. 
tained in the Latin /wes and Greck arsiyos, Avpen. 
Leo, Arey, whence -our fon, are of the same orij- 
ginal, if not a compound of on, existing, and é/, 
God, g. d. the figure of God. so often com- 
pared toahon. Ir this view it has the same 
sense with the Hebrew wt, an old lion, from 
yrs and bs God the Supreme. The lion, as 
supreme over all the race of animals, is the. 
figure of the Great Supreme over all.” 


It may seem strange, that /vo in Latin should 
signify to suffer punishment, and also to wash, 
cleanse, and free from guilt or punishment, A¢- 
tention to the ideas universal in the ancient 
world concerning expiatory sacrifices will’ easily 


M 
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stive the difficulty. All antiquity admitted tha 
sin vould not be purged or washed away with 
Out punishment or a sacrifice offered instead ef" 
the simmer. Hence to suffer punishment an/‘to. 
expiate; atone for, or wash from sin, go by the 
same name in all the first languages; pit to 
absorb or swallow up, suffer punisinent, &c. 
was hence chosen by the Greeks and chiefly by 
the Latins (xa, ftt0,) to signify both suffering 
punishmer.t and absolution from guilt and mi- 
sery. AsShest ideas include that of setting one 
free, loose; or at liberty, by washing or sprink- 
Jing him withhe bleed of the vidtim, the nouns 
derived from ave denote botk. solution and ex- 
piation; as is clear from avess, aAvcegy AvTHe, Ave 
Their, AvTgory &c. with the derived verb Avieow, 
Upon these the Latins formed their lustrum, 
justratio, lustramentum, lustro. As, at the end 
of five years, when the sacrifical Lustrum was 
offered, all the Roman citizens were taken ac- 
count of or surveyed, hence the same word, 
which signified to purify by dn atoning sacrifice, 
was employed to denote a survey or view; and 
as the citizens at the Lustrum appeared in their 
best robes, to denote their puriication from sin, 
the French and English /ustre signifies splendor, 
shining, as éystrale, lustral, denote purifica~ 
tion. 


Pronanncing the } as van, yx> becanse the La- 
« P || 
tin /ava, from whence the French /aver, faveiry 


oa 
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with our /avation, lavatory, to lave, laver. Asthe 
expiation of sin unburdens the ¢ conscienté, and 
delivers from grief and serrow, this word, in 
the Latin Jevo and French Aver, enlever,. denotes 
giving ‘ease from pain, disburdening, allayng 
grief, BO The same may be satd of refevo, {re 
and /evo) from whence the Italic relieve, the 
French relever. relief, and our reicve. He whe 
is relavatus washed again, is relevatus eased, dis- 
charged, comforted again. I need grade that 
elua, abluo, diluo, ablutio, dilutio, &c. are de- 
rived from fyo, and give birth to our ablution, 
dilution, ta dilute, &e. Solve, having the same — 
sense with: 4vo or Java, is obviously from (» and 
Ave, or se and dévo, whence come solubilis, solu- 
tio, solutor, solutus, &c. dissolvo, dissolutio, re- 
solvo, resolutio, with our soluble, solu-ion, dis- 
solute, dissolution, resolve, dissolve, solve, reso- 
lute, resolution. 


From dilve, orwdi and favo, come ailvvies and 
diluvium, the Latin names for the flood, from 
whence the Erse «ili, difcona, and.our dil/uvian, 
antediluvian, as the Latin di/ue is iunmediately 
derived fromthe Greek Sszave. ‘The expiation, 
washing, Gr cleansing of the earth from its mo- 
ral pollution by the flood of Noah, gave rise to 
this name, which alsa conveys the original idea 
of perdition, destreétion, absorption: | 


_F 
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“Phe” in the dialectic languages is often COlin 
founded with v and J itis probable it Was so 
pronounced in 55, in which case it would sovad 
fio or vf, and so became the Latin fluo, tipe Saxe 
. On Aowan, and our vow.  Lhedius, Lat grout, Ish 
fled, Sax. and Van. flatir, Fr fottaregtal. siocd, 
float, afloat, feeaty, en gy are the same Word vVarj- 
ousiy modified 1 as also the-Frenach fisidite, fluide, 
and our furd, Slaudity, fine, fuent, fluen Jy fldaiaess, 
jiiter. wlio the preterite of fruo, viz jluxt, 
come fuxus, fluxis, the mother of our flux, flure 
th.y, fiuxion; and from the supine, Aéfuim, is 
derived fui, fulluo, fudtuatjo, now our -fube 
Fugnt, fluctuate, fudlwation, — #iuunis, whence 
Our fluvial, is of the same origin, 


_vaf'tem ad and fu came affuxus, affluentia; 
now-the French and English affluence, affluent, 
aux: our deiluxion jis from defuo; influx 
from influo; efflux from elfluo; reflux from re- 
fluo, 8c. Colluo, colluvies; iluo, Iluvies; pol. 
luo, pollutio; are all from Jyo, (.) Some of 
these mean both washing and the sordes, or 
that which is washed off. 


As water and air agree in the character of. 
fluidity, their motions have been denominated 
by-the same term. What the Latins prondtn- 
ced flva, the northern nations pronounced Asq 
or baw, ‘which lactis the most proper sound 
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of 44. Blow or biaw seems first to have beén 
: \ applied to the act of respiration, from pif the 
thisat, and then to the motion of air in’ gene- 
pan) as in the Saxon d/aw and Feutonic-~d/a, with 
“the Baglish blow. As we unfold the flower of 
‘the rose, marigold, &c. by blowing upon them 
with the breath, d/owan, Sax. bhayen, Belg. bloen. 
Teut. and é+w, Eng. denote the opening or un- 
folding the leaves of flowers, chietly roses. The 
motion of air through the pipe of thg bellows 
and the animal trachea acts on the Same princi- 
ple, hence the Saxon ekg and our bellows, ¢. d. 
an artificial trachea or lungs.: As the act of . 
blowing cHiefly through the nuzzle of bellows. 
or the trachea of wild beasts forms a loud noise, 
hence the Latin bellua, bellminus; batoy the Saxoh 
bellan, bell, with our to bellow, bell, belluane, bellery, 
to bawl. Tence also the lond crack attending 
wind breaking upwards from the stomach is 
called bealcan, Sax. to belch, Eng. 


It retains the idea of swallowing or absorbing: 
in the Saxon Jelhy, the Beigic balg or balch, the 
Welch Sola, and our belly A soft medicinal 
mass made to be swallowed at once, wag called 
bolus; Lat..a word still retained in our language. 
Hence it came to denote any thing formed like 

‘the belly, as the trunk of a tree, o/us, Lat. bidity, 
Eng. 


Mi 
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Phe idea of ddsteincniieis harting, and devou 
ing ts.retained in the Latin bello, belligero, bel ~ 
lum, bellua, bellona; the Greek Baw, fertos 
marrw, DETCUtIO; BzAr#, idem; the Belgic bhrulve 
‘and English dw, a ee hie togh paid, 
Borie &c. Pa 
+ 2 he blow and flow are thé- same words: differ- 
ently pronounced, blood and. fleod- must also. be: 
the same. In Kunic, a bloody. sacrifice was 
called & blest from. the owing of the: blood. 
Hence blady, Sax.iand. Dan, bleed, Isl. ane tg: 
slot Gens blot biei be ‘valk | 
5 e 3 
“ ve a given birth + to sian Critte terms, i- 
ail. which the primary sound. dnd idea dre obvi- 
3 Sse ‘the foilowing..w rds are instances of this; 
065. CROC 9 ROIS. er! OSUS 35 ohtay oAtKw@s PerH 
‘dos § odAed, edd: pemag A) hws*pereos with-its com= 
pounds S, as odelgeuw, ektermino 3. ste male-~ 
soy ais 





. ‘yp5 bol or baal 
_ This term. avanti im dawirion of a> ihn 
. band over-the wife,. chiefly that of the tyranni-. 
«al kand ; ; and hence to marry a “woman, to dct’ 
asa lord or masien, &c. . ‘The word:scems to be: - 
‘compounded of 3 ww and* yy sigh; or x2 vénit, 
ingressus est, a modest term used in the sacred 


i 
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language to denote the conjugal embrace; ‘and by 
‘supra. It retains this idea in the Belgic | bolle ox. 
bul, and the English bull. 


‘ th word seems to have been originally a: 
title of the Supreme Being, in which sense it. 
is a compound of 3 1 or on and. by Aigh, the- 
samé as 7; excelsus, supremus. In. Assyria and. 
Babylonia it was a title of the sua, the Hrst ab-. 
ject of idolatrous veneration. It was s alge $0 ape 
plied. by many other nations wheresoever the 
sons of Chus were dispersed; and even to this. 
day Mily-Eve, which. by the Druids was dedi-. 
cated to tHe suf, 1s called in the Highlands of © 
Scotland Beltien, i, e. Bel’s or the Sun’s Even-. 
ing. When, Hero-worship commenced, the. 
same title was applied to all the sons of Noah, 
who are for this. reason in Scripture called. 
Baalim’ "lence the Baal of, Assyria, the Bel 
and Belus of the. Babylonians, Beelzebub, Bach 
herith, Baal-peor or phegor of the Canaanites.. 


As di-tol, i.e. father, Bol or Baal, pronoun. 
ced by the Latins Apolo, is described by Ho- 
mer as. throwing darts or arrows, #. ¢. rays, by 
which he brings the pestilence among: mortale, 
“hence Brros, Sapittas fodrny jactus, telum ; 5 Bardwy 
“Jacio; mitto, with its derivatives. His: sister, 
Diana or Lucina, is-hénce called. Sormerw,-a8 Ht 
flicting by her rays the pains of childbirth, Cords — 
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#,¢. prercing as darts. Hence also ererrvenr to 
destroy by pestilence, amore, abolere, abolir, 
to abolish, abolition, . 

A magistrate of considerable authority was- 
termed by the Latins éa/ivus, whence the Frenc’s 
ball, bailler, and our bari, tail. He is the 
Baal of a town, as he has.a power oxAaev, COM 
mittere, For the same reason:a king was call. 
ed in Greece @aaci. The idea of a husband 
is preservéd in. the Greek Barras, Progeni- 
tores.. 


Apollo or Baal was considered: by the-ancients 
as the inventor of music, wherein they con- 
founded his history with that of Jobal or Jubal 
the son of Cain. Hence the Greek Baerrte, 
tripudia, the French dai/, baller, tallade, hallette, 
the Italic fellata, with our ball, i, e. a public 
dance, ballad, &c. As cymbals made a very 
loud sound, and weré the principal instruments 
of ancient music, the Greeks called an instry- 
ment of that kind xvu€zaer, ie, Bal’s concave 
instrument, alluding to. its fgure. Hence et ttm 
Gar.C#, cymbala..pulso, with the Latin cymbal. 
um.and our cymbal. | : 


A whale is the largest species of fish, or. lord-- 
ef the sea, which circumstance gave rise tu his. 
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Greek name, garana, (the sounded as fs} mid 
the Lat. éaZena, both which are d¢grived from Bat 
and iN, g. d. lord of the fountala or emapation, 
phe whale is so culled from his spouting water 
‘to an amazing height through apextures naar 
his nostrils. ‘This shews the mistake of Poliux, 
who imagines that the verb aeaunZe, in Flippor 
crates, signifies to pat up a nug in place of a 
clyster in ano., Nothing can be morg absurd, 
A clyster-pipe is obviously called 3.%~%} trom 
its use in squirting or injecting liquids; and as 
the suppema pars penis sabserves the same pur- 
pase, it obtained the same name. This last, ia 
Latin, is called glass, a corruption of balares, 
‘As nuts were considered as the emblems of ve- 
mery, from their resembling the. glans of the 
human penis, they have. the same name with 
this latter both in Greek and Latin, Heuce 
we still say the nut ef the,penis, | | 


. [Hot springs andebaths have been ‘dedicated to 
the sun from a very early period. For. this 
reason they were termed in Greek Brauveory 
and the bath-keeper Beauivs, Hence come the 
Lavin falnewiy, lalnea, fc. . Balnearium seems to 
roe. fom Bat-ain-ur, ‘Lord of the. warm spring. 
These bains or public baths were often employ- 
waif™ss stews, whence nuts were eaten in them 
_as figures of venery. “In this view falneum: may, 
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be derived from SzAavec, g. d. a place of nuts or 
a house of lust. 


‘ - 

Bal-also enters into the composition of the 
Greek Beacepzsy, the Latin -alsamum,y and our’ 
balsam and ‘alm; alt from ‘eal and yu, 9. ds 
Lord of oil, or the chief -of the undctous subs 
stances. Balsamen, a title of God in the Punic 


tongue, is compounded of baaf and mayou, fe es 
Lord OFHaven, 


It is sometimes compounded with wx fire or 
heat. ‘Thus the flower of the pomegranate, 
from its exsiccating astringent power in stop- 
ping hemorrhages, was called @x.«e:i07, Gr. Bal- 
austium, Latin. In the same manner a flame, | 
torch, or light of a flame, was styled dlerkcy 
bitsk, Sclav. plus. Boh. Pol. oleska, Russ. élase, 
Sax. dese, Scot. and 4aze, Eng. Hence alse 
blasonner, emvlasonner, Fr. with our Alazon, em= 
bhazon, fs'c. A swelling of. the skin, fult of a 
watery fluid, occasioned by burning, scalding. &c. 
being the. effect of heat, was called in Belgic 
blyster, trom whence our blister. 


As this word was used to deriote an “da. 
hence it had a bad sense appended to it. ‘Thus, . 
compounded with the prefix xq or the nox 4 
it became the title of the Jord of the infernal 
regions.” ‘Lhis mighty chief was calied dadcani, 
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Gr. diabolus, Lat. diavoloy Wal. diobule, Sax. diafel, 
Tyrit. fesffel, Teut. duyvel, Belg. diable, Fr,.and 


Spam and devil, Eng. all of which are of the 


same origin. ‘The Chaldaic particle x7.Wwas re- 
tained ‘in several dialects on the continent of 
Furope, and is still a prefix to many names of 
men, De Wit, De Foe, De Gray, &c. and is 
now the English #4e.- ‘The word devil or FieGad 
means Zhe-Bai or Lord. 


It is probable, that as Nimrod was the first 
snstitutor of sun-worship, he called the capital 
city of his kingdom Se’, in honour of his god ; 
and that it was termed Bale/ after the confusion 
of dialects which had its origin in that famous 
city. As. this confusion certainly arose from a 
labial defeét in pronounciation, it would appear 
that when one would have said Bel, he said Ba- 
bel, through a defect of labial utterance. Hence 
the city has ever since been called Babel or Ba- 
bylon s and every person who utters words with- 
out ideas, or stantmers in speech, is styled a 
habbler, or is said txselev, Gr. babelem, Belg. 
babiller, Fr. and to babble, Eng. The variety of 
diale&ts which originated in Babel, is still re- 
co“nised in the Greek Sadtoc, varius, as was the 
Ven destruction of the tower of that city m 
the Latin Aaudel/um and our bauble, i.e. any thing 
“dimzand easily destroycd. 


fF 
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|The builders of that tower are represented iri, 

all history, sacred and profane, as imptous scok’ 
fers at the true God: and_ his religion, oLscéne 
and abandoned wretches. Hence the Gr eek 
BacadrrAcor, pudenda; S:6rac#, profano, inquino 3 
Brendes, impurus, profanus 3 &.az; irrisor. Se 
Aqua, impedimentum is derived from the inype- 
diment of speech which began there As that 
tower was a temple sacred to Bel, hence every. 
profane ginny ‘e or sacred place was called by the 
Greeks 4 Broqna. 


The idea of stammering or stuttefing ul 
speech was also retained in the Latth balbe, bal- 
-butio, balbuties, balbus, &c. : 


As the celestial arch is the habitation of the 
sun, it was called by his name. ‘“Phus 6,20; and 
Buresy heaven and the way to it, and SarSuariy, 
the entrance to the place of pleasure. “The con- 
cave semicircular form of the heavenly vault 
gave birth to the paxon fafa and our fetel, # 
drinking vessel of the same form. ‘The.round 
fivure of the sun and his apparent rolling mo- 
tion probably gave rise to the Belgic ‘of, the 
French foule, the Spanish fe/e, and our boawt, a 
round piece of wood rolled along the greand. 
It is also the source of the Greek SoAt-, t 
Latin éu/ies, and our fs, bulbs, tone AS 
Latins often pronounced the Greek gyre as vy, 
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an éxainple of which we have in the word just 
mentioned. By this rule éuéba is pronounced 

fag, and it is well known that the bulbous 
feure gives shape to that part of the female 
structure called wfva. The idea of rolling is 
obvious’in the Latin volvo, convolvo, devoivo, 
involvo, revolvo, which are only varied a little 
in our tongue, as in convolve, devolve, involve, 
revolve, revolution, &e. Valve; the mother of 
our valve, is from the same radixn, 


The 4 utidetwent the same clinge in the La- 
tin valso, valens, valesco, valetudo, &c. all of 
which denote puissance, strength, authority, and 
the like. [rom these and their derivatives the 
Trench and English have taken a number of 
terms, in all of which the primitive idea is 
obvious; as valar, prevalir, prevalence, valide, 
valider, veltdité, valeur, avail, to avail, value, 
to prevail, valid, invalid, convalescent, validate, 
&c. 


aa 


The heaven, in all languages, is represented. 
as a covering or canopy, and was accordingly. 
exhibited under the symbol in the vail which 
hing between the most holy and the holy place 

“ii “he Jewish sanctuary. Hence sprung the 
~patin velo, velum, with the French voile, and 
ur'raal, veil, to veil..°As a veil when rolled up 


N 
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is rolled together, a piece of parchment, rolled 
around a stick «was called velamen, Lat. velit, 

Tr. vélum, Eng. As ail the books of antigraty 
were rolled up in the same manner, from vo}uy 
came volumen, the origin of our volume. From 
tlfe arched iigure of the sky the Italic veita and 
our vault very probably derived their -source. 
The French, omitting the / as is common In 
that laneuage, writes ut vould. 'The idea of a 
covering,or canopy was preserved in the old 
Latin “Baldachino, pow our baldachin; as that 
of wrapping or folding up is obvious in the Ita- 
“Vie emballare, the French evballer, i. ento pack 
up goods in quantities, wrapped imecloth, cord- 
ed round very tight; as the goods so packed 
are called balle, Kr. dale, “Feut. Delo. and Eng- 


hish. 


As the ecliptic Hine is the track of the sun, or 
marks the journey 1e annually performs through 
the heavens, it sus calle’ by the Latns baltess, 
from & > and mins, g.d. the course of bal or 
the sun. - In honour of this iine and its ablique 
position, the ancient girdles both of the mili- 
tary and sacerdotal orcter were called by the 
same name, and suspended ‘from the shortider 
across the breast in the same oblique fj eas 
Tence cur Enghou Lhefdwich, the Saxon and Za nish 
belte, and our deli; leneg also the Greg 
came to signify circamiaciv. 7 
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“The sun is said, in the sacred poetry, to re~ 
-jolse_as a strong man to run his races * His. 
‘svniftness is also celebrated in the heathen poems, 
on account of his supposed diurnal progress 
from one end of heaven to the other. Hence 
Sar0:, which in Greek denotes greatness and. 
authority, signifies also swiftness or velocity. 
The. is pronounced as v in the Latin velox, | 
velocitas, &c from whence our velocity, with 
the French velacite. Probably, too. the Latin 
volo, as; volito, volans, volatus, volaticus, vola- 
tilis, &c. the origin of our volatile, volley, vol- 
ant, are of the same descent; or perhaps from 
“toy to ascend. 


From the rotundity of the sun, any thing of 
a round form came to be styled dai. from whence 
ballon or balloon, ballot, ballotation, balloting, 
or the act of voting in elections by ballot, 7. ¢ 2 
little ball. ‘These French and English terms 
are immediately barrowed from the’ Greek ewes, 
@.\:;, with the Latin terms derived from them. 
From the same radix are sprung the Belgic dof, 
the French dou/e, the Spanish defo, and our bowl, 
io bowl, bowler, bowling-green. A round stalk 

-petatem is still called in botany a bell. 


In, ; . 
der, already observed, ,that da/ pronounced val 
gives birth to the Latin valeo, from whence va- 
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lidus and valdé. These pronounced in the Ger. 
man manner became the Saxon and Teuton 
bald, the Gothic bath, the Belgic bude, the Itax 
lic baddo, and our bold, bolden, embolden, boldly, far, 
Or perhaps these terms are derived from the 
idea of the quickness of an arrow or. dart. 


I observed, that from the fancy of the sun 
producing the pestilence by his scorching rays, 
these ravs ar~ fguratiwely called arrows in the 
language of poetry. Hence an arrow or dart 
was termed goa.c by the Greeks, from Bean, 2 
solar ray; and as. both come suddenly, rapidly, 
and inipetuously, hence Poraser, impetuosus; fx 
A:¢, a sounding plummet and a fish net; Boreg, 
a throw at dices A.astoc, dung ejected rapidly 
from the animal; our dais a fiery ball, swiftly 
hurried through the air, &c. From Borctos OF 
forttes come the British dof, the Belgic bot/t, 
and our bolt, to bolt, thunder-dolt. As the ine 
habitants of Majorca and. Minorca excelled in 
slinging and darting, these islands were hence 
called. Baleares, from 5yn and ri: g. d. Lords of 
the dart. [lence also ballista and ballotade, 


| Bal has entered into the names :of towrs, 


countrics, seas, &c. in all nations. Thus in Gri 


tain, Bala, Bala-miln, Balmano, came ne Te 
vaird, Baldoc; in Muscovy, Balagna, atagana 


-KO13 in Snain, Balaguer, Bulbastra; in France, 
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Ballon ; m iteland; Balliconnel, Balhmore, Bal- 
Fannons; in Asia, Balowa, Batke, Baksore, 
\Balangiar, Balbec; with Balambuan in the isle of 
Javea, and Baldivia in Chili; all names of towns. 
Near Java is an island called Bali. I might add 
many other instances were it necessary. 
a . 
In adjectives denoting excellence or pre-emi- 
nence, the Greeks have formed their degrees of 
comparison on some ‘title of the “un. Thus, 
from Bef come Bidrtiav, Btrripos, Beatigeg, from. 
Hame ox Anion comes «zee; from Aur or Arez, 
the light, MEERA, BREESE 5 from Keren or Keras, a: 
horn or ray of the sun, xgeissw, xeaticas. Hence 
also @:ariew melius reddo; S:Atiweis, in meliorem. 
statum reduttio, &c.. | 


thyn the feminine of byn signifies a mistress, 
on which acconnt the word obtaitied the idea of 
beauty and other female qualities, in‘the Latm 
hells, bella, dellior, belhilus, belluld, bellissime, belli- 
tirdo s from whence are derived the French and 
Enplish delle, beldam, belles-lettres, &c. 


A pythdness, of woman seized With a spirit of 
“Wwbination, Was called bythe Hebrews ax-nhya 
.. front the above word and 2.N tumid, blown up 
Ags wind as a bottle 3, she was so called from 
the distending of her belly by the inspiring da. 
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mon, when she uttered her oracular prec ictiazs 
The northern nations have prefixed the n 
nan and still employ it to signify as at first any’ 
large, round, hollow, open vessel. ‘Mhus tobbs 
or tube, Belg. and our rub; the Latin tybus, a- 
berosus, tuberculum ; the Drench tube, tubercule ; 
and our tube, tubercle, tubcrose, tuberosity. A pipe 
seems to have been called tudus or tube not only 
from its holldwness, but also on account of its 
being inspires by air us was the pythoness. 


53 


Between the sun and the ‘heart there is 4 
ery striking resemblance. ‘The former is sta- 
tioned in the centre of the universe, the latter 
m the midst-of the bodys; while both are placed 
in their respechive stations for very important 
and similar purposes. By the vigorous efforts 
uf the heart, unceasing and unwearied, the vi- 
tal fluids are poured through | ten thousand tubes 
to the remotest and most minute parts of the 
body, comforting, nourishing, and invigorating 
all. By the action of the sun the mechanism 
of our system is preserved, ‘its active powers 
‘retain their spring, and the vital flaids of the 
universe, fire. hght, air, move in an uniyter- 
rupted circulation through al the = mnlnacest pope 
of things, the immensity <of space, the-Zount- 
less ramifications of nature. His line goes to the 
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“ehds of the world, and nothing is hid from his 
Tigat.. As the situation and effects of the sun. 
<a@nd the heart are so similar, it was natural to 
‘call them by the same name. The sun‘and the. 
idoi made in honour of him are sometimes sty)- 
ed bya and sometimes 52 as. syhonimous terms; 
and the last of these in the Chaldaic dialeét 
_ Genoted also the heart, spirit, cogitation, or 
thought. It has the same sense in Arabic. 


72 in this sense. has given birth to many 
terms m the dialectic languages. Bavay, Bovas 
Bact, Sovrery, all cenonng thought, reflectiong 
counsel, design, ‘consider tion, to give a judi- 
cial sentence, &c. with all their branches, as. 
| Bavareay Bavansiss AovrAaress, Bovrntixes, Bevantos, 
Bo YALL OBOE, BovaAie, SevaAwres, &c. are obviously of 
this radix. These, the 4 only changed into v 
after the Latin manner, are but little varied in 
the Latin volo, vis, vult, velle, voluntas, volun- 
tarieé, valones, volitio, voluntarius, the French, 
voloutaire, and our volunteer, voluntary, voluns 
tarily, &c. ‘Lhe v exchanged for the German 
wy this word was pronounced in the Germanic 
dislects as follows ':—dailla, Sax. wile, willen, 
Belz. ewyliit, Brit. wilga, wala, wilgan, Goth, 
wick, Boh. wale, Pol guilt or wili, Span. wiel, 
Lae. will, wilful, willing, to will, wile, wily 
Eng: “ " ; 


- 
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As Govan among the Greeks, and Jule among, 
the Latins, signified authority, a coun f 
state, or a judicial edict, sentence, or decrec of 
the senate; the young senators of Rome wore 
a golden seal or ornament, in the form cf a 
heart, about their neck, as a testimony of their 
birth, or of their title, when arrived at man- 
hood, to give éyl2 or counsel in the senate. 
This seal wagor that reason termed duila ; and 
as the ediéts or instruments made out at the 
Pope’s chancery have a scal of lead hanging 
from the parchinent, in the form cf the ‘ancient 
Roman bulla, it goes by this namorin Latin to 
this day. Hence the French Anite and our bull, 
Persons entrusted with the papal bulls used to 
pehave in a proud, haughty, and insolent man- 
ner, Yor this reason, any person who uses 
threaténing wvords, and behaves insolently, : 
styled a bu/ly in our language. 


« To indicate symbolically tke incapacity of the 
juvenile state for ful? or council, the Roman 
bulla, worn in the fotm cf an heart about the 
necks of the young nobility, was hollow within, 

anc hence, scon as they were fit for the senate, 
their Audie were hung up to the household gods) 
as a sign that their heart was no more bollow, 
or empty, but full of wiséom. A bubble of © ite 
ter went by the same name, either on account 
of its hoNeWwness and insignificance, or perhaps 
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trom boa to. jumble, pour out, &e. as by the 
jubvbling of water, or by its issuing from a 
.fountain-head, &c. these little bladders are form- 

‘This word, joined with the Greek aug 
meneative prefix, Rov, became the Belgic babdk, 
the Danish écd/e, and our dudble. Hence, when 
water ts so apitated with heat as to rise in bul. 
lae or bubbles, it is said in Latm ap be dulliens, 
from dutho, dulle, ta rise in bulle 3 whence the 
French doxiler, and our bor/, bailing, boiler, baile 
ary. 

From the. similitude between boiling water 
and a whirlpool, storm, or tempest, these were 
called dalg, ‘Teut. dvige, Dan. bilgia, blur, Isl. 
whence a large, high, swelling, and hollow wave 
is termed by us a dil/low. 


. A red inflammatory suppurated tumor, be-. 
cause of the fermentation of its pus, as well as 
ou account of its foxm, was termed ‘duyle, Belg. 
‘vila, Dan, duel, Tent. and bile, boil, Sax. and 
iinghsh. Hence, too, the yellow fluid collected 
in the gall-bladder was called di/s, Lat. and bile, 
Eng. All these are obviously dérived from, 
‘eR or D2, canturbafi, terreri, miscere, ‘cone 
Funderg. 

aay ai.) denotes swiftness, particularly in. the 
Cchaldaic. dn this sense, borrowed fram the ces 
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lérity of a storm or tempest, it has given 2, 
name tb the English hound called a heagleyot- 
in French digi. 

from 552 to pour out, comes the’ African 
‘word dis, meaning semen humanum humi pro- 
fusum. Such an obscene sense it seems to have 
had in many of the ancient nations. Thus the 
obscene god ewas styled by the Greeks gaaans, 
pfonouncing the 46 as f. In the same manner 
the Latin Ji/is, the gall, is changed into fel, fel- 
licus, fellifluus, &c. As the gall or bile was 
supposed to be the source of ,anger, bitterness 
of spirit, and melancholy, feé#s gave name to 
the cat, an ammal distinguished by these qua~« 
lities. 


552 signifying to mingle or confound, having 
#he sun final added to it, makes the Saxon 
blendan, the Danish d/ander, and our blend. A 
cataract or opacity of the chrystalline humour of 
the eye, whereby objects appear blended or 
confounded, was called in Tfebrew by a name 
derived -from this root. Hence the Greek Aax- 
vez. ippus, or blear eyed ; and as this disease of 
the eye makes one act ina confused manner, 4": 
well as sleepiness and want of sight, he same 
word gave birth to thee Gothic dfinds, Isladite 
hindur, and the Saxon, ‘English, Danish, and 
Feutonia A427, Hence also when ohe acts in 2 
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confused manner, or mixes and confounds things 

ignorantly, he is said, dlunderer, Belg. blanderen, 
yy eut. and to blunder or to be a dlunderem in ovr 
“tongue, gq. ad. he atts as one diind., The Islandic 
Nundury, sleep, is certainly of the same ‘Griginal. 

Perhaps; however, all these are derived from 
92 a defect or want, and yy an eye, g. d. with- 
out an eye; as 53 and “un light, g. d. with- 
out light, gave rise to our déear-exed, bleare.iness, 
és'c. or as blear denotes a dimness of | sight, oc- 
casioned by a flux of rheum from’ the eye, it 
may be derived from 572 to pour out, confound, 
or mingle. 

63 often means nothing, a person or thing of 
ho use, consequence, &c. Hence men of Be- 
lial is a Scripture phrase, denoting a worthless 
character, composed of meanness and cruelty. 
In the dialectic languages this word ts retained 
in both senses, only the 4 is changed into v. 
Thas, vis, Lat. vil, Fr. with our wile, vileness, to 
viltfy ; vilain, Fr. willanus, Lat. villcin, villainous, 
&c. English. tence also a small collection of 
houses less than a town was called in Latin wf 
la, ville, Fr vill, village, English. | Hence, too, 
the F rench wicil, 


This word not only signifies inutility but dis- 
gortien, out of the order of nature. iience the 
Creek BARITOS, the Latin blasts, Saar Pare, blas~ 
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phemd, speaking badly, reproachfully, which j¢ 
now our dlaspheme: hence also Basres, qui crate 
habet‘inversa. Barrsyis, trifles, 1s from ort. 
nothing, as also Sarzey, insipid. re 


gf 


"ma waxing old, decaying, consuming, avorh ou. 
Hence the German biych and our blight. A 
gorisumptive colour is talled in Scotland a dfae 
cofour, or one in that state ts said to look d/ve. 
And as 3 b}aish pale colour /s the sign of a con- 
sumptive state, it is probabie that 4/co, Sax. 
blawr, Vrit. blow, Tevt. banvw, Belg. bleu, Fr. 
ble, Span. plava, Sclav. Dalmat. Carre. plawy, 
Pol. bilowweky, Boh. and dlue, Eng. were all of 
this radix. The 4 in this root was changed in- 
to p by the Grecks and Latins m their w2azies, 
veterascos #2) 2:05, senex, pallidus; from whence 
our pale, paleness, polish, to pall, i.e. to prow 
vapid. 


As this word denoted any thing worn By rub- 
bing, &c. it is probable that®Alanchir, Fr. blanch, 
to blanch, bleaching, to bleach, Eng. are of this 
origin. ‘Che Saxon fiec, and our bleak, bleak- 
mess, pale or ltvid, retains, the leading idea. 
Blak, Sax. black, ‘Veut. and Eng. are certaimly 
derived from pba void, wanting, as blackrfess 
arises from want of light. The 6 is changed 
jnto v in the French omif, vrersfesse. 
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Sx avil or afi, 


This word conveys the idea of folly, meanness, 
~ and wickedness, and it has retained these Senses 
ir all languages, Solomon employs this term 
very frequently to signify the fool and the wick. 
ed, synonimous terms in the sacred writings, 
Pronouncing the x as é, after the Rabbinical 
manner, it became the Saxon eke! or yfel, the 
Belgic evil, the Teutonic ubil, and the Enplish 
evil, which, when used in composition, is ge- 
neraily contracted by the moderns into iff, 


meanness of their extragt and their folly and 
baseness of manner. With this view, to wus 
they added E#fy Which mado wulens, whence 
wil-aris, with many others, which have now 
become our vulgar, Vulearity, Hence also vulgo, 
tO prostitute, to make a report, &c. common 
with our divulge, "The Latin veles, a buffoon or 
conlmon jester, sti] ‘onveys the original idea, 
Prom the Latin vul: us comes the Italic voleo, 
the Belgic vo.k, and our fotk. The Saxon Sola 
is still nearer the of; ginal pronounciation, Our 
jillow is certainly originally of this TOOt, as 
when we would Cxpress 2 man’s baseness dr 


wickellness, we call him a Fellow or a base Sele 


G 
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low. Yt certainly had the same sense among the 
English, as Pope says, | 


Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 


As Sx and Sip fo act as a child, and to. act 
perversely, are similar in sound and sense, they 
have been always confounded in the dialectic 
tongues. This is obvious from the examples 
given above from the Greek language. «dard, 
a child or youth; «ferx;, simple, good-natured, 
Srces Psrrosy leviss Pxvrce, vilisy abjectus, &c. 
EOnrz, coxtaneus, 7 ¢. children at the same 
time 5 BpyAes, fraudulentus. 7 


The idea of childhood or youth was retained 
in the Latin fdus, filia, the British f/oy, the 
French file, and our filly, foal, filial, Sc. We 
may add the Greek Qnazo, and Latin fello, fel- 
Hite, to sack. The bad idea was conveyed by 
the Greek gnank, deceptor ; oa, decipio 3 gx- 
veux, deceptio; from whence the Latin fallax, 
pebonia ; and our fallacious, feicny, felon, fell, feline ; 
with the French elo, felonie ; the Saxon felle ; 
Belgic fe ; Italic felone, and felo de se, law La- 
tin. 


" From the Latin falls, their falsus, falso, falss- 
tas are derived ; which have given birth to our 
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folse, falsity, fallacy, andthe French fallace, fal- 
* facteun. , 

As any young animal was called ‘y oval, the 
flesh of,a voung calf was called vee/ in the wold 
French, whence our veal. Lhe skin of a calf 
dressed for writing was also termed in Latin 
velamen, from whence the French ve/in and our 
velluitt. ° 

by mol or mal, to prevaricate, lie, or do 
mischief, seems to be akin to the above root, if 
not 4 deflection of it. It was adopted by the 
Latins, in “whore language it still retains much 
the same sense. Thus, ma/vs, a wicked ill-dee 
signing man, malum, any evil or mischief which 
fs done or befalls one, 


As an apple of some species or another was 
supposed to be the source of all the evil that 
has been in this world, malum is the name given 
by the Latins to denote that fruit. I need 
scarcely add, that this word has entered into 
the composition of many words in that lan- 
guages as saledica, malefacto, malevolens, malige 
nant, matitiay trom whence the French me/, the 
exact Hebrew word, which enters into many 
of ther compound words, as tmal-aise, malheut, 


1 


od 


ry 
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malice, fee. and has been adopted by the Enge 


ish in malice, malevolence, male faclor, &S'c. 


It mdy be proper to observe in this place, 
thag the Italic wudatta, the French mraéaciie, and 
our mafidy, are con:pounded of this root and 
Tr hud or hood, denoting the state or quality 
of any person or thing. In this sense it was 
retained in the German dialects, particularly in 
the Saxch, from which the English borrows 
the preatest number of its terms. Mal-hud, 
when joined, was pronounced malad, g. d. a bad 
state of health, 


HD cap or caph. 


This word denotes any concave or hollow 
vessel, such as a bow], spoon, the hollow of the 
hand; and, by a synecdoche, the hand itself. 
This primary idea it has retained in all the de- 
rived languages; and even its orthography is 
but little varied In the Scotch dialect it is still 
unvaried; as a wooden bow! used at table is 
called in Scotland a cap to this day. ‘The idea 
1s also perfeéy obvious, and‘the sound unvae 
ried, in cappe, Sax. cappe, Teut. and Fr. cappa, 
Ital. capa, Span. kappe, Belg. and cap, Brit. and 
English ; meaning a head-cloth made hollow or 
concave hike a bowl, whehce comes cupuchins. 
As it. was wed to denote the head-dress, it 
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-eame at last to signify the head itself, and so the 

chief parts or articles of any thing. Hence the 

. Latin caput, capitals, whence our capital, capita 
tion, capitulum, to capitulate, capitulationy capstan, 

_capsulate, capsular, captain, foc. Prokouncing the 
mas phor f, it became the Greek xigaan, the 
head, with its many derivatives; from whence 
our cephatic, &3'c. , 


As the hand is employed in. laying hold on, 
receiving or retaining any thmg, the word was 
used hy the Latins to convey these ideas. Thus 
capo, captive ; from whence the French. captreun, 
cuptiver, captif, ‘and our captious, capias, captives. 
capture, captivity, (ce. as also the Saxon cephan, 
and our fo keep, keeper, ‘The Greek xawites, 2 
sepulchre, or any hollow place; xzayrca, an 
inn for. receiving strangers, are of the same ori- 
ginal. From the Latin re and capro comes their 
recipio, receptus, (Fc. whence our zo recerve, ree 
ceipt, receiver, with the French rétevair, €S'e. as. 
from de and capio come decerve, deceit, deception, 
decevoir. ‘The idea of holding, centaining, &c. 
is. perfectly. visible, also, in- the Belgic kuype, 
ttalic cuba, and our coop, to coop, cooper; and the- 
idea of hoilowness in the Latin cavus, concavus, 

; caverta, cavilds s the mother of our caVii, Cake. 
bin, (cofin, V'r. cofawc, Itat, cofa, Sax. kofey Ish. cof- 
ity Eng.) cavity, cave, cove, caverns with the- 


e 2 
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Italic cavetto. “Vhe same may be said of cuppe,. 
Sax. cufypan, Brit. kop, Bely. coupe, French, csppa, 
Ytal. and cup, cupper, cupping, English. Hence,- 
too, 2 spherical vault is called in the Italic cupo 
fa, Grom its resemblance to acup, ‘The same 
idea ts retained in the Latin capax, from whence 
the French capscité, and our cazacious, capacity, 
capable, capacitate, Sc. 


When speaking: of this word, as denoting the: 
head, 1 should have observed that ir still con- 
veys this idea in capo, Italic, cape, Fr. and Eng. 
meaning a head-land or promontory‘; as also in 
kop ff, ‘Yeut. cop, bax. and English, the top or 
head of any thing. Hence chappe, Fr. cappo, 
Italic, and our cope, any thing covering the head, 
as the skies, &c. with copped, copland, coping, 
Hence also quchf, quafia, Arab. cofta, Ital. cuffia, 


Span. cocffe, Fr. and corf, Eng. denoting the head, 
or a lady's cape 


Fe 
¥ 


“)> caper, cafer, caver, copher-. 


This root has covering, hiding, concealing, for 
ts primary idea. It is first applied to the pitch 
which covered the ark of Noah, and secured it 
from danger by water. It denoted also,’ in the. 
Hebrew, the propitiatory which covered the 

law, and the blood of atonement which. covers 
eur sias; a cypress tree, because used as a covert 
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“from the heat ; frost, which covers the waters. 
with ice; and a /tow, as he lurks in coverts, or 
Hecause the lion of the tribe of Judah was te 
be the propitiation to. cover our iniquities.. 


4 


ty 


This word is very little altered in sound or 
sense in the: dialectic language. In English it 
is spelled cover, coverture, covert, eoveriet, covertly, 
coffer, cofferer, Se. In Saxon cofre, in French 
couvrir, couvert. As also copper, in the northern 
countries, was used to gild, overlay, and sheath 
a variety of vessels, as it is still employed, like 
pitch, in s&cathing ships, hence its name éoper, 
Belg. cuture, Fr. and copper, Eng. “Phe covering 
of a horse in war is still called caparisson, Fr. 
caparisone, Ital. caparazon, Span and capartson, 
English ; all including the idea of covering or se 
curing from danger. 


The name the Hebrews gave to the lion or 
some species of animal resembling it, the La- 
tins applied to the goat and roe or buck, and 
the Greeks to denote a bear. Thus caper, a 

oat, and x#wee, aper: And as these animals 
are signalised for /asciviowness, frisking, skipping, 
the same word has been employed to convey 
these ‘secondary ideas. Thus, «args, concite 
ad libidinem 3 xwag:Zaa, subare, lascivire; capri- 
ole, Fr. capriola, tals cabriole, Span. caper, Eng. 
i.e te-dance, skip like a goat; caperer, osie that 
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cuts capers in dancing. Hence it came to sig-, 
nify any sudden change af mind, whimsy, freak, 
or fantastic humour, asim caprice, capricicux, Fr. 
caprichio, Span. capriccio, Leal. caprice,. capricious, 
cafriciousness, Engtish, 


MF crolk, COMM, Carn. 


‘This word has held a very dignified place in 
all languages. It signifies to emit rays of light, 
to shine ; and as horns resemble rays of light, it 
also denotes Jorns. The horned anima} exerts 
its strength by its horns; Kence it aso signifies 
strength, dominion, a kingdom. ' This last idea it 
has inthe Greek KAPEVOT, KLE By xoarligy eo Ve 
FurGQry xesrropiees, wesw, judico ; and Mt Gt fat, judici- 
um, condemnatio; frem whence the Latins 
took their crimen, criminalis, which became our 
crime, criminal. 


As a crewh is an ensign of royalty or domir 
nion, the root- which was used by the Hebrews 
to.convey these ideas has. been generally-chosen 
fo express it. by. Thus, corona, Lat.. Courente, 
couronnement, couronner, Fr. and croustty coronary, 
coronation, coroner, coronet, Eng, with the Italic 
coronetta, As this badge of. dignity, is: worn on 
the top of the head, the same word. is used both 
in- French and English to denote that: part- of the 
bead still, as i¢ was formerly inthe Greek anid 
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“Latin languages. ‘Thus xeuvey xoaveor, cranium, 

— pericranium, with the French crane. Ounw crane, 
craucage, derived immediately from cran, Sax. 
kran, ‘Teut. kraene, Belz. garan, Brit. are all ori- 
ginally from m-* in its substantive estate, wath 
the nun final, denoting any thing which digs 
deep, as the long beak of the bird called cfang 
in English, whereby it preys on §shes. 


As the hair resembles horns or rays of light, 
it was called crinis, Lat. crin, Fr.; or perhaps 
because hair was the emblem of strength and is 
the crown of nature, which she has placed up- 
on the head of man. A fountain, the Acad of 
the springs or rivulets, was called xgnys, KONIC, 
in Greek. Hence as fountains issue from a 
small cleft or chink in a rock, such a chink or 
cleft 1s called crefeau, Fr. crena, lial. and cranny, 


English, 


Florns, we have,observed, weré denoted in 
Hebrew by mp corn; and the same word is 
but little varied in coran, Lat. corne, French, with 
our corngh. corniculate, cornific, cornuted, &5'c, Also 
every thing growing or placed of the top or 
head went “by the same name; as the Saxon 
and English corm, the Scotch cairn, and the 
Welch carnedd: ; a heap of stones thrown to. 
gether on the top of a mountain or hitl, and the 
fires which the Druids kindled upon it. - ‘The 


4 
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French corniche, and the English cornice, are eyi+, 
dently, of this original; as is the English crown, 
meaning the chief silver-coin. 

is Saturn was considered in the heathen my- 
thology as the chief god, or at the head of the 
genealogy of the deities, he was called in Greek 
xeovos; and, as he was the most ‘ancient of the 
gods, his name denoted antiguity, or long dur- 
ation, af yeorec, duration, xgovsecy ancient, érenic, 
Belg. crone, crony, English 5 chronique, Fr. chronie 
cal, chronicle, chrenologer, chronometer, Eng. 


Yr has been already observed. that 52 in Hebe 
yew signifies the heart; and as the heart is the 
seat of love, it was natural to use the same word 
to denote both. ‘To have one in our heart and 
to love him, are phrases of the same import in 
all languages. Hence, sounding the 4 as v after 
the Celtic manner, the northern nations form- 
ed their /oveon 39 the hearty The Greeks, in i 
the same manner, on 53 “formed their oa, 
which, in all its diversity of terminations and 
modifications, signifies fove. Thus, @ir0s, a 
friend or lover; giasw, I lové, &c.. ‘Phis. roat is 
the mother of upwards of four hundred words 
in the Greek tongue, besides a vast number in 
the Latin, French, and English languages, all of 
which are easy to be fowtd in their respecuve 

dicuignaries: 
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_ Love has in all nations been considered as 2 
fire, and ardeo amore, to burn with love, ardent 
love, and such like, are phrases universally une- 
derstood. Hence pb7 dilec, which, in Hebrew, 
denotes burning, either material or mental, in 
the Latin dialect signifies love. Upon this they 
formed their dilige, which, in the supine, re- 
sumes its first shape di/eé?, with the Latin* ter- 
mination gm. Grammarians are mistaken in 
averring that dz, in this word, is a preposition, 
as it is an essential part of the radix. In the 
same manner, of rt ham, heat, dropping the 
aspirate, they formed their ame, denoting the 
most ardent*love. Or perhaps amo is the Heb- 
rew cop, denoting the love of a mother for+ 
her child, a species of affection the most na- 
tural and most ardent. As these roots are si- 
milar in sound and sense, it is not worthy a 
dispute whether aio be from the one or the 
other. 
» . f 

t5x, a mother, has given birth to many words 
in all the known languages. As a mother gives 
birth to a family or people, sx in Hebrew de- 
notes alsaa people or nation. An_hand-maid, 
attendant on the mother of a family, is called 
7x, which also means the part of the arm 
which Jeans on the hand-maid in walking, even 
the cubitus; and a cubit, the measure of which 
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is taken from that same part of the humar 
arm. 


As a mother nourishes her child and watches 
over it"with the most faithful care, yx signi- 
fies to nourish and to be trusty or faithful; and. 
as the child reposes itself on the mother with 
thé most implicit and absolute confidence, the 
same word denotes faith, belief, dnd confidence. 
This word, amen, still preserves its original 
sound afid sense in all the Eastern and Eu- 
ropean tongues. 


mx with the Chaldaic prefix 7 became the 
French dame, a lady, and ou: dam, a mother, 
and madam, aterm of honour, from the French 
_tadanie. 


In the Latin this root has become very fruit- 
ful, as must be obvious to every linguist. It 
gives a name to every thing lively,.as in amia- 
bilis, amandfis, amenus, Sc. {from whence many 
terms in the French, Italic, and English are de- 
rived, as amorose, amoureux, amorous; amittée, amity 
aimabie, amiable, amicable, (from amicus,) anit, 
any, aimer,*amant, amante, ' As the loadstone 
attraéts like love, it is called in French aimant, 
afid that which is touched with it ainazyé. 


* 


* 
cox itt Hebrew was used to denote the chief 
city @f a nation as the mother of the rest. ‘This 
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idea has been retained in most nations. Hence 
the Greek pilgewoass, with the Latin and Eng- 
lish metropolis. It was also employed to> signify 
_bivium, or a road dividing itself into two lesser 
paths, g.d. the mother of ways. As this cre- 
ates-a doubt in the traveller, hence the Greek 
aos, aliquis or quando; azety, ex aliquo loco, 
alicunde 3 arbres, eudsoucta, eee PlosA se, “whe iyn 
Voiay ambiguns, dissentio, ambizuitas, dubito. 
The Latin amb is of the same original. ‘Uhe 
Greek wo;, the shoulder, 1 is from TON cubitus. 
Oluy, semita, via, is from ton bivium. 

The utefus has been called the mother from 
time immemorial. Hence ox, pronounced a& 
ter the German manner, became wamb, Saxon, 


womb, Islandic, womba, Gothic, womb, English, 
and wame, Scotch 


As a people or nation includes a great mul- 
titude of ¢se.speci’s, and as the scripture often 
compares a numerous people to the sand of the 
sea, E28 a people, gave a name to the sand in 
the Greek ayes; and as the ancient nations 


were spryng of one man or of ong blood, hence 
the Greek «. Riper, blood. 


a! 
E 
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n> 
‘This word means he inclination of the body in 
_ ¢ 

siting down, embracing, sc. Hence that part 
of the <body which is parallel to the seatof a 
chair when a person sits down is called /appe, 
Bax. dappe, Teut. and /ap, Eng. with lap-dog, laje 
ful, hZe. Hence also an act of copulation in 
beasts is called a fap, We embrace with the 
lip, hence dabium, Lat. lip, Eng. lippe, Sax. A 
bur takes hold of the clothes of the passenger, 
and is hence called /efpa, Lat. Hence too the 
Greek aaln, AaSiv, ansa, captio, prehensio; 
Aww, amplector; aswre;. the inclination of the 
ody in venery or stool; Aronuas, in venerem 
ruo; Acwale, CVACUOS Aow-ee¢, libidtnosus; ayaa, 
grief, the bowing down of the mind; Awdaw, 
to sit down to rest. Hence also the hollow of 
the hand by which we hold, ¢mbrace, or con- 
tain any thing, is called in Scotland the luff or 


doef. 


Fo 
1 


“HN, YS and TMS . 


This -word is frequently translated anguish, 
‘gnin, fg'c. and is only spelled.a little-duiferently 
in sar, Sax. sour, Dan. icer. Belg: and our-sores 
with the Scotch sair. Applied to pain or grief 
of mind, it is spelled sorig, Sax. saurgy, Goth. 
sorg, Dan and sorrows Sorry; sorrowful, English. 
ft signifies also any thing which gives pain, as 
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the point of a spear, sword, dart, &e: and in 


.this sense gave birth to cagrsa, hasta Macedo-. 


nica, serra, serro, serratus, &5'c. Lat. serrer, Fr. 


serrate, Ital. and to serry, Eng. It signifies also 


to bind, to connect together in the closest pni- 
on. Hence the Greek risgaey @ Chain; cagars 
rete venatorium; libidinosus, and pudendiqmu- 
liebre. Animhl love conne¢ts together with the 
strongest cords. . 


“by ole or ale. 


This roet si ignifies ascending, causing to ase 
cend; and hence, as a noun, the Most High 
Goi, the highest in rank, stature, dignity; @ 
stair, upper chamber, a burnt-offering, or any 
thing that rises on high, or causes to ascend. 
It seems to be the true radix of sox juravit, as 
lifting up the hand and swearing are synoni- 
mous exprvssicns i7 sacred writ. In this view 
we can easily see-why the true God is called 
m>x; not.only because we must swear only by 
his name, but chiefly because he 1s the Most 
High. ‘Thus mx and yroy convey the same 
idea. He.is the Supreme, or the Highest ; he 
liff3 up his hand, or swears by himself, and by 
him every tongue shall swear. In him. alone 
we are exalted. 


This word retains its radical idea in wll the 
following dialectic terms. _ 
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ér0s, Gr. al, wal, calle, all, Sax. of, Brit, all, 
alls, Goth. alle, Run. and Dutch, aée, Teuton. 
ali and qweole, English, meaning the highest | 
number, quality, &c. _ 

in one of its derivatives this word denotes a 
souns—state of the body, a cure, rising above 
sickness. It rotains.this idea still in the Greek 
oresy the English whl, wholesome, the Saxon. 
wale, hel, the Belgic heal, heelsain, the German 
beylsam ; as also m the Scots wee/, the English 
heal, health, well, weal, wealth ; waleth, Saxon, 
Will, Goth. wel, Belg. vel, Island. all convey: 
rhe same sense. As a fountdin causes its wa-. 
ters to ascend, it 1s hence called wefle, wel, Sax. 
and weil, English. As the clouds ascend, hence. 
they were called welcan, Saxon, now the Eng-. 
hsh welei. ° . 


‘The largest quadruped isceailed efphas, Lat. 
elephant, English; and the largest fish, Aqwale, 
Sax. whale, English; the largest fowl, egies, 
Sax’ eagle, Eng. the g in Saxon not sounded, 
Alla, the Most High, in the Vurkish. 


Ala, a wing, in Latin, causing ‘to ascend 3. 
taciery olewit, Auiley Fr. al, ele, Sax. gil, Eng. a 
liquor rising high, swimming on the surface ; 
ealt, eale or ealath, Sax. eala, Run. Dan. ell, Isl- 
ti, Bist. and ale, Eng.—al!l meaning a ferment- 
ea siquor, causing the yeast to ascend. 


f 
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|, Holocaustum, holocaust, a burnt-offering, 
ausing the smoke to ascend, are from poy, @ 
burnt-offering. 
_ Try safe, quiet, sileo, silent, salus, salyus, 
save, safe, salve, saluto, salute. , Hence a covert, 
siliqua, shale, shilled,.sheil, A wood, “\.place: 
of stlence, s#ety, hence silui or sylva, bw 
asylum, solace, solatio, solus, solitary. bw co- 
Sumux; from bp stravit, conculcavit, hence. 
saiid, salto, sole, solum, soil, solea, &c. fpybyy 
a sacrifice of peace, or a retribution or repaying 
our salvation with praise, hence solvyo, solutio, 
Solution, evaavas, pacifico: arvaery OND surge 
Madore . 


sw white like snow, siligo, siligineus, siligi-. 
narius,, (rsyris, (prrpomuris, 


mow a Mielé, hence shield, shilling, scild, 
Oax. scilla, 7 - 

now regular gradation of series, disposed as 
the steps of a stair, ladder, hence scala, con-. 
foundea with bow to weigh in a-scale, A ba- 
lance, and a ladder. A shelf, shelves, scelf, 
shallow. ir vile, mean, silly, same as iw 
“eens, hence shoal. byw and aby petiver, ore 
fvit, the soul. ° ° 


a 
Pa 
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S40 a camp and to issue fromit. Hence ty 
sally, assail, assault, insult, 


&=D to ack foolishly, scelus, &c. 


=_ 


mx fiery, made by operation of fire. Hence 
sal, eal-iius, sol, solaris, &c. silex. : 
rd 


ow fertile of offspring, prolife. Hence salax, 
salacious. 


“thy to ascend. Hence ala, ale, oleum, oil, 
walle, Fr. altus, altesse. 


nbn milk. Hence albus, confounded by I'a+ 
tinists with alp, high. 


rsimyp huom, pronounced sy the Germans 
whim. re 


“xy ch bone, to whine. 


EF.E NT &. 


| an 
Alex, Sinelic, proiter. 


